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SUMMARY 



A. Of the Program 



"English In Every Classroom," the program for teaching English described 
and evaluated In this report, is based upon the Idea that reading is good ^d 
more people should learn how good it is. Since everybody agrees that people 
never learn better than when they're children, this program is particularly 
suited to children In training schools and suitable in some measure to all 
children in all American schools from kindergarten through junior college. 

Though suitable to all, this program is primarily concerned with the student 
whom educators have identified as "general," meaning all too often that the 
school system has few specific programs to satisfy his educational needs. This 
is the same student who can sometimes be identified as disadvantaged and can 
more often be characterized as impoverished. He is disadvantaged if he is 
poor, but he may be impoverished and be rich. He is impoverished if he does 
not read with pleasure, because if he does not read with pleasure then he is 

unlikely to read at all. . n . v,. v, 

This same student, who is usually classified as general in high school, 

is also the "practical" child who needs to perceive an immediate relationship 
between cause and effect before he can be successfully motivated. His questions 
about literature are oft,en put in terms of "What does it mean to me? which 
is only a more specific version of his "Why should I?' in answer to the demands 
of reading and writing. The purpose of the program called Biglish in Eveijr 
Classroom is to help the teachers of such students give them satisfying answers 

This approach to learning is designed to provide the general student with 
motivation for reading and writing, and at the same time give him appropriate 
materials with which to practice and reinforce his Uteracy. Its poten.ial 
significance to education lies in its systematic expansion of what good English 
teachers have done, or tried to do, or wanted to do in schools and classrooms 
everywhere: Convince their colleagues in all subjects that English must be 

taught by each teacher in every classroom— and with more stimulating ma er als 
(e.g. , newspapers, magazines, and paperbound books) than those presently in 

All aspects of this curriculum proceed upon the assumption that the chief 
problem in teaching reading and writing is not intelligence but motivation. 

The program further assumes that a student’s desire to learn makes learning 

probabl©# ^ , 

Members of the Departments of English and Psychology and of the School 

of Education at The University of Michigan were engaged for four years in 
shaping and testing a curriculum for the teaching of English in the W. J. Itoey 
Boys ' Training School at Whitmore Lake, Michigan. The English program at the 
tfexey School, which has also been implemented under experimental conditions in 
the Garnet-Patterson Junior High School in Washington, D.C., and is now xn use 
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in some form in forty states and three foreign countries, is the source of 
methods for teaching English described and evaluated in this report. Unlikely 
as it may seem, this is apparently the first schoolwide approach to the language 
problems of the general student. Equally revealing is a discovery made by 
psychologists who have been testing the program: Within the varied and subtle 

spectrum of devices invented and validated for testing literacy, almost no work 
at all has been done in the vast area of testing attitudes toward reading and 
writing. The plan for teaching English which is reported upon here, takes the 
child's attitude as its primary, and sometimes its sole, object. 



B. Of the Evaluation 

Our research task was to compare effects of "English in Every Classroom" 
at W. J. Maxey Boys’ Training School with effects of more traditional methods 
of teaching English upon a comparable group of students. Subjects chosen for 
the experiment.al group were boys in a detention home for delinquents; the matched 
control population consisted of delinquent boys in another training school. 
Delinquent boys in training schools were chosen as subjects in order to control 
extraneous influences on their lives outside the classroom and to test the hypoth- 
eses in as demanding an environment as possible. 

A series of pre- and post-measures of objective intellectual performance, 
teachers' perceptions of students' attitudes, personality, and performance and 
student perception of and attitude toward school and literacy, were gathered 
for both experimental and control groups at beginning and conclusion of the 
school year. Statistical analysis involved conventional "t" and "F" ratios in 
making pre- and post-comparisons between groups. 

Findings confirm the hypothesis that the program of "English in Every 
Classroom" produces significant differences along a variety of meaningful dimen- 
sions. While results are too massive to recount here in detail, highlights can 
be reported in brief. The ultimate test of the program’s effectiveness is to 
be fo'tind in comparative verbal proficiency of experimental and control groups 
before and after the school year. The Verbal Proficiency Test required each 
subject to perform with words and ideas in a variety of related intellectual 
tasks. The two groups did not differ significantly on these measures before 
the experiment; at the end, however, the experimental group displayed significant 
gains while the control group not only failed to advance but fell back from its 
starting position. 

In much the same fashion, teacher ratings of pupil self-esteem fell markedly 
for the control group during the course of the school year while they rose for 
the experimental group. Negro pupils suffered greatest loss along this dimen- 
sion. Both Negro and White students in the experimental program end the school 
year with a superior self-image when compared with boys in the control school. 

It is difficult to estimate how much attitude change in delinquent boys 
ought to be described as a lot or a little; nevertheless, we essayed measurement 
of their attitudes toward literacy and literacy materials. In broad outline, 
changes in attitude favored boys in the experimental group, with older boys and 
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White boys showing the most positive changes. Measiires of the child's level 
of educational anxiety (worry about tests, getting wrong answers, etc.) were 
almost identical for boys in both institutions at the beginning of the experi 
ment. When the experiment was concluded, boys in the experimental group were 
significantly less anxious about classroom experience than were their control 
group counterparts. 

These findings and a collection of other measures and control analyses 
of the data (age, I.Q. , Race), provide substantial confirmation of the basic 
hypothesis with which we began the experiment: "English in Every Classroom" 
makes a significant difference in the response of the student along a host 
of educationally meaningful dimensions. 







I. THE PROGRAM 



Ao Introduction 



English in Every Classroom is an approach to learning based on the dual 
concepts of SATURATION and DIFFUSION. The first of these key concepts, SATU- 
RAjTION, proposes to so surround the student with newspapers, magazines and 
paperbound book, that he comes to perceive them as pleasurable means to neces- 
sary ends. The advantages inherent in selecting such materials for classroom 
use are very great. First, and most inqportant, all newspapers, most magazines 
and the great majority of paperbound books are written in the knowledge that 
commercial disaster is the reward for creating paragraphs that people should 
read. With the choice a clear one between market success ‘'.nd business failure, 
publishers, editors and writers know that survival depends on producing words 
that people will read. This program advances the radical notion that students 
are people and should be treated accordingly. 

A second and perhaps equally important advantage in saturating the student's 
school environment with newspapers, magazines and paperbound books is their 
relationship to the world outside the school building. No one believes that 
we are training children from any social level to be performers in school; every- 
one believes that students come to the schools to learn skills they will need 
when they leave school, no matter at which level they leave. And yet, instead 
of j.mporting materials from that world for teaching the literacy that world 
requires, we ignore such materials as unworthy of the better world we teachers 
are dedicated to creating. This program yields to none in its objective of help- 
ing to make a better world. It is equally strong, however, in its objective 
of educating students to deal with the world as it is. No literature better 
represents that world than the various periodicals and softbound bocks which 
supply the basic materials for the SATURATION program. 

The third advantage of these materials is closely related to the second. 

Not only do newspapers, magazines and paperbound books enable the student to 
deal with the world as it is, they also invite him to do so. All educators are 
only too familiar with the school-text syndrome, that disease whose symptoms 
are uneducated students and unread materials. School texts oftien go unread 
just because they are school texts and apparently have very little to do with 
the nonschool world. One certain way to break the syndrome is to remove the 
proximate causes— in thi^ case traditional school texts— and substitute news- 
papers, magazines and paperbound books. 

SA.TURATION applies in principle not only to the selection and distribution 
of periodicals and softbound texts throughout the curriculum, but to the explo- 
sion of writing in the student's school environment. This explosion is based 
upon the practice of DIFFUSION, the second of the two key concepts in the design 



of English in Every Classroom and the concept implied in its name. Whereas 
SATURATION refers to the materials used in every classroom to induce the child 

to enter the doorway of functional literacy, DIFFUSION refers to the responsi- 

bility of every teacher in every classroom to make the house of literacy attrac- 
tive. In discharging this responsibility, every teacher becomes an intermediary 
between the student and functional literacy. In order that the student may 

come to view writing as a means to all ends, all ends which he pursues in a 

scholastic context must insist upon writing as the means through which they can 
be approached. In short, every teacher becomes a teacher of English, and English 
is taught in every classroom. 



B. Writing 

One of the most interesting yearly statistics made available to many univer- 
sity faculties is the number of incoming freshmen chosen from the top 10 percent 
of their high school classes. The number has recently grown so large at some 
universities that their faculties are now more concerned with the good students 
who are excluded than with any poor students who may still be admitted. Though 
this improvement in qiiality in the entering class has been nowhere more marked 
than in Freshman English, the promised land of no Freshman English course is 
not yet at hand. In spite of the notable increase in intelligence and accomplish- 
ment which characterizes the average freshman, he still writes miserably when 
he enters the xmiversity. Because of his wholly inadeq.iiate preparation in com- 
position, he must take an English course designed to teach him how to write 
at least well enoxigh to survive four years of college. There can be little 
doubt that, at many schools. Freshman English is successful in realizing this 
aim. The reason for this success is of crucial importance to the establishment 
of an effective program for teaching reading and writing to precollege students. 

That Freshman English is usually very effective is partially attributable 
to the q.uality and predisposition of its students. But these are also the same 
students who learn so little about English composition before entering college 
that a course like Freshman English is necessary to their survival. What, 
then, effects so powerful a change in their performance as writers during their 
initial collegiate semester? The answer is embarrassingly simple— for the first 
time in their school experience, they write. They write a small mountain of 
out-of-class papers, in-class papers, exercises, paragraphs, sentences . . . 
they write and they write and they write. With very few exceptions, they write 
more in one semester than they have written before in their lives. And they 
learn how to write. They have, in short, learned to write through the one method 
they have never before been subjected to, the one method which can be expected 
to succeed— the constant practice of writing itself. 

This view of the dynamics of the learning process in Freshman English is 
twice relevant to the proposals found in this program of reading and writing. 
Freshman students at the xmiversity in effect teach themselves how to write. 

Though the teacher and his texts are important, the one indispensable element 
is the continuous prose output of the student himself. He is asked to do what 
he has always been capable of doing; soon he finds that he rather likes the 
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experience. The typical freshman student likes his English class, he likes to 
write (though he probably doesn't know it), and he's able to produce ten thou- 
sand words of deathless prose for one class in one semester. In these predis- 
positions and abilities he is likely to be very different from his precollege 
counterpart, who too often barely endures his English class and is sometimes 
stricken by mental paralysis at the very thoxight of having to write for any 
reason. The university freshman learns much from his English class because 
his previous experiences and developed aptitudes combine to predispose him 
favorably to the English-class situation; many grade and high school students 
learn little from the English class because their previous experiences and 
language disabilities conspire to cause them to reject any learning experience 
called "English. " If this argument is valid, then the following three proposi- 
tions are significant: (l) the precollege student can be taught to write by 
writing (in quantity and on subjects appropriate to his individual level of 
attainment); (2) this teaching and writing must not be confined to the English 
classroom which has so often been for him a scene of failure and a source of 
frustration; (3) the nature of the English classroom must be radically altered 
if it is to play a meaningful part in his education. 

On the basis of these three propositions, certain conclusions seem inevi- 
table. The teaching of English in the schools should be viewed as the primary^^ 
responsibility of the English teacher and as a secondary responsibility of every 
other teacher with whom the student has regular classroom contact. This diversion 
of responsibility, with its resultant diffusion of reading and writing through- 
out the entire curriculum, should have a number of salutary effects, most impor- 
tant being communication to the student of the sense that reading and writing 
can be as natural to his existence as walking and talking. His previous exper- 
ience has assured him that only English teachers demand constant proof of his 
literacy; he can hardly avoid assuming that reading and writing are special 
functions reserved for special occasions, in this case the English class, and 
that they have no normal relationship to the rest of his world. It is to that 
damaging illusion that this recommendatioh is made. 

Implementation of the practice of shared responsibility for the student's 
training in English proved relatively easy in the Maxey Boys' Training School. 

When I first met with the full faculty of the School for a three-day training 
semj[.nar in August of 1964, I was uncomfortably aware of how cold a welcome 
my program might receive. For the program proposes an approach to the teaching 
of reading and writing which challenges two of the dearest and most ancient 
misconceptions of the profession. These are the myths, customarily paired for 
strength, of the teacher as individualist and the classroom as castle. Together 
they have done more harm to the profession of teaching than any other combination 
of ideas or events. The myth of the teacher as individualist serves as an exam-' 
pie; because of it and the menteG. set it represents, meaningful cooperation 
among teachers is essentially nonexistent. Each teacher is so concerned to per- 
petuate the values and conditions of his own preparation, so concerned to protect 
his feudal rights as a free man, that he effectively isolates himself from his 
peers. Teachers have no peer group in the functional sense of that term. They 
may attend professional classes, take courses during the academic year and during 
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the summer, but they tend to be speakers iind auditors of monologues rather 
than participants in dialogues. They do not profit from each other because they 
are the true inheritors of the modern theory of compartmentalized education, a 
theory which declares each man sufficient unto his subject and each subject 
sufficient unto itself. General practitioners are as little respected and as 
meagerly rewarded in teaching as they are in medicine. 

The inevitable corollary to the idea of teacher as individualist is the 
theory of classroom as castle. Without the second, the first could hardly be 
as destructive as it is. Part of our feudal inheritance is the notion that a 
man*s home is his castle. Sanctified by law and custom, this theory has become 
a practice imitated in the schools. Like most imitations, the shape of the thing 
has undergone subtle change. Whereas in the home a man has the freedom to order 
his life and raise his family, in the classroom this tradition has been inter- 
preted as freedom from. Rather than exercising freedom to experiment and free- 
dom to criticize (both self and colleagues) , teachers distinguish themselves 
by a process of in-gathering which frees them from all criticism to a degree 
foreign to any other profession. I would be the last to deny that public 
criticism— often reflecting only ignorance and prejudice— has given teachers 
one very good reason for insulating themselves from further shocks. But the 
insulation has become a burden rather than a protection. Teachers themselves 
now suffer most from their inability to hear each other. 

The program I proposed to the training school faculty asked them to hear 
and to help each other. Within this program, each English teacher at Maxey 
became both leader and servant of a team of teachers and every teacher except 
the physical education instructors became a team member. Teams were formed 
by grouping an English teacher with the other instructors of that teacher's 
pupils. Teams met weekly for the first year and less often in the next two 
years. These meetings are meant to be supplimented by and— as in the Maxey 
School— eventually replaced by the personal interaction of the English teacher 
with individual members of his team. In order that the English teacher may 
have sufficient time to devote to coordination of team effort, he is assigned 
one class less than the school's normal teaching load. Where an English 
Department chairman is designated, he is relieved of a second class in order 
to coordinate team teaching efforts and materials distribution throughout 
the school. 

Team teaching is an old jdirase which this plan hopes to invest with new 
meaning. In return for lightened classroom responsibility, each English teacher 
acts as a resource person and a guide for his colleagues in the diffusion of 
English throughout every classroom in the school. He assists each member of 
his team to set up a writing schedule which produces at least one piece of 
writing every other day in all subjects other than English. Writing in math- 
ematics class about processes of arithmetic or practical applications of algebra; 
writing in shop or art classes about particular skills and necessary procedures; 
writing in science classes about the physical nature of his environment— all 
these occasions seive, not only to make the student master of a significant 
portion of his verbal world, but to reinforce his special knowledge of that 
particular subject. Since in this view of the English curriculum the fre- 
quency of written exercises is far more important than their length, they 
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vary from a few sentences to an occasional page. They are never unpleasantly 
long, they are not always read, and their grammar and rhetoric are not corrected 
by the subject instructor unless he strongly desires to do so. 

First, let me explain the unusual practice of requiring students to write 
papers that no instructor is to read. The real purpose of written exercises 
in all divisions of the curriculum is not so much to get students to write 
correctly as it is simply to get them to write. The radical aspect of this 
approach to teaching writing does not lie in some Utopial notion of making prose 
stylists of all public school students. The real innovation is that it depends 
far less upon the teacher and far more upon the student than do more traditional 
methods of teaching writing. Instead of a few papers covered with his own 
corrections, the teacher has many papers at least partially covered with students* 
prose. Of the five sets of papers received in every two-week period by instruc- 
tors in subjects other than English, one set per week is read and commented upon 
for content by the class instructor, one set is passed on by him to the students* 
English teacher who corrects grammar and rhetoric, and one set filed unread in 
the students* folders. This treatment of one set of papers each week in every 
classroom recognizes and encourages the idea that the practice of writing may 
be distinguished from its performance. It offers the student opportunity to 
condition himself for performance by allowing him time to exercise his writing 
muscles. Piling one set of papers each week without either reading or correcting 
them seizes as a constant reminder to English teacher and subject teacher alike 
of the real purpose of these continuing exercises— to develop the student *s 
prose-writing muscles to the point where he can use them without fear of aches 
and strains. Until that point is reached, practice will be far more beneficial 
to the student than correction. 

The idea of unread papers has long been rejected in American education on 
the basis that "children must have some tangible evidence that their efforts 
are appreciated or they won*t work." But to translate this xmchallengeable 
truth into the notion that everything a student writes must be read, or other- 
wise he won't write, is a tribute to the human mind*s capacity for the illogical. 
And whoever thought that "appreciation" and "reward" could be equated with 
papers covered by red-pencil corrections? 

The unsurprising fact is that a child can be taught to practice writing, 
both in the classroom (brief papers) end outside of it (the Journal), Just 
as he can be taught to practice a musical instrument or an individual sport. 

Just as in music and sports the key to practice in writing is expectation. Our 
experience at Maxey has been that even the worst students take some pleasure 
in the idea of uncorrected writing when they have been cautioned to expect and 
value their freedom to practice. 

I should like to emphasize here that this approach to the teaching of 
English does not envision making English teachers of instructors trained in 
other specialities. It recognizes that only in the best of all possible worlds 
will instructors of all subjects perceive the partial dependence of their dis- 
ciplines upon the verbal adequacy of their students, and take appropriate 
steps to insure that adequacy. Meanwhile, until such a millennium is upon us, 
this portion is built upon the expectation that only the English teacher will 
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correct the grammar and rhetoric of student papers > but that all teachers will 
be encouraged to make simple corrections where the necessity for such corrections 
may be apparent to them. Since this procedure depends on the good will of the 
subject instructors who help to effect it, they must not be made to feel un- 
easy about their own mastery of the language. Much effort should be expended 
to make the teachers of other subjects clearly understand that they may regard 
their role, if they wish, as that of a passive intermediary between their stu- 
dents, on the one hand, and functional literacy on the other. In making this 
point clear, great enqphas is should be placed upon the qiiantitative importance 
of these written exercises. 

“Ihe speed and thoroughness with which teams formed and began their work 
at the penal school is attributable to a surprisingly narrow range of causes. 
Foremost in this veiy brief list is a feeling of growing failure and lessening 
hope which pervades the faculty of every school with a considerable percentage 
of students who will terminate their education at the end of high school (if 
the system can manage to keep them that long). The other reason for the speedy 
inauguration of this program at the ^fe,xey school is the schoolwide, nationwide 
awareness that the greatest failure in the education of the general student 
lies in his language preparation. He is so difficult to teach, say teachers 
from other subject areas, because he is so difficult to communicate with. 
Stripped of its social implications, this complaint often reduces itself to the 
basic problem of literacy. The child who can't or won't read or write or listen 
well cannot be educated in any subject in the school curriculum. Because he 
is essentially unreachable in every teacher's classroom, and because teachers 
in every classroom recognize his language deficiencies as a great part of his 
problem, the majority of his teachers are ready to aid the English teacher in 
giving the student the language to deal with his world. That readiness, born 
of frustration on the part of all the teachers, has played a very large part 
in leveling the customary barriers that might have impeded the progress of 
English ^ Every Classroom, 



THE JOURNAL 

Of the many and varied encouragements and inducements to writing within 
the scone of English in Every C lassroom , none has been more consistently 
successful than the Journal. The Journal has been used in schools before, 
English teachers and teachers of other subjects have occasionally turned to it 
as a support for more formal writing assignments, I have seen Journals in 
public schools used for continuing book reports in English classes, for obser- 
vations upon municipal government in civics classes, and as diaries in social 
studies classes. V/herever they have been Included within the school program, 
they seem to have pleased teacher and student alike. Taking their own incli- 
nations and their students* pleasure as a guide, the teachers at Maxey have 
used the Journal with a breadth and freedom not found in other schools. 

In addition to the two paperbound books from the library that each entering 
student is allowed to choose for his own, and the paperbound dictionary he is 
given to keep, he also receives from his English teacher at the beginning of 



the school year a spiral notebook. This is identified as his journal, an 
appropriate name for a notebook intended for daily use by every student. When 
he is given his journal, the student is told that quantity will be the only 
criterion in judging his writing. This journal, the student is told, has 
only one reason for existence: to provide you with a field upon which you can 
practice your writing. You will be required to write a minimum of two pages 
each week, and you will be asked each Thursday to turn in your journal to your 
English teacher who will return it on Friday. Your teacher will read your 
journal only if you invite him to read it. Under no circumstances, however, 

will your journal be corrected. It will be assessed for quantity, nothing 
else. 

The quantitative view of writing has as a necessary corollary the permissive 
handling of journal entries by the teacher. Whether written inside or outside 
of class, whether legible or barely intelligible, whether a sentence, a para- 
graph or a page— each entry is another building block in the structure of the 
student’s literacy. If the teacher can bring himself to regard the journal 
in this way, he will be equally satisfied whether the prose is original or 
copied from a newspaper, a magazine or a book. And both he and his students 
will be more than satisfied with work which is evaluated by no one. If this 
permissiveness in the nature of the entry is closely coupled with an unvarying 
weekly check on the amount of production, then the formula for success in 
much of human enterprise— a little license with accompanying obligation— can 
make the journal an exceptionally useful teaching tool. 

Teachers in the program have found that varying the pace of the journal’s 
use by varying its place has been as especially successful teaching stratagem. 

One teacher alternates weekly periods of using the journal in the classroom for 
brief writing assignments with having his students write outside of class. He 
has observed that he gets a good deal of personal writing outside of class, 
but that the diarist recedes into the background when the students are called 
upon to write in their journals in class. Furthermore, he has found that he 
gets surprisingly creative production when he reserves the last ten minutes of 
the hour rather than the first ten for journal writing. 

In the early stages of the program at the Maxey School, a disappointingly 
small number of boys wrote more than the required minimum of two pages in their 
journals. We had half expected that the journal would be used by many as a 
kind of private stamping ground where they could work over their enemies, work 
out their fears, and work at the habit of writing. We were wrongj now, two 
years later, we know why. The journal became all we had expected it to be, and 
more, but instead of taking its anticipated and immediate place as a cause of 
change the students’ attitude, it became rather a result of that change. As 
language took on a real value, as speed with a dictionary and ability to write 
for the school newspaper and literary magazine became a means for achieving the 
esteem of their peers, the average weekly production in the journal increased 
slowly but surely, A page a day, once highly remarkable, became more usual, 
and five pages a day became the average output of one young man, who confided 
in his teacher that he’d written that much in the first fifteen days just to 
see if the school would really give him another notebook when he filled the 
first one. It would and didj he filled eight notebooks before he left the school. 
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Among the many creative uses found for the journal, one of the most inter- 
esting is the "good listening device employed by one of the English teachers. ” 
The more she spoke with her students, the more she had come to believe that 
though they appeared to understand what she was saying-*and, when asked, would 
claim that they did— they did not in fact usually understand her spoken direc- 
tions. With this realization came the inspiration to employ the journal as a 
dictation workbook in which "listening good" became a challenging pursuit. A 
few days of this practice every two weeks has become a popular pastime with her 
students as they concentrate upon reproducing exactly what she is saying. She 
believes that the interest in her exact words which this exercise fosters car- 
ries over into closer attention to her words when interpretation rather than 
mere transcription is the req,uirement. 



C. Reading 



No student is likely to learn to write if he believes that writing is an 
affliction visited upon defenseless students solely by English teachers; nor 
is he likely to learn to read unless reading is made a part of his entire cur- 
ricular environment. Therefore this program requires that all teachers base 
a significant part of their course content and a portion of their written exer- 
cises upon a different kind of textbook, textbooks designed to invite reading. 
These textbooks are the newspa.pers, magazines and paperbound books which import 

the nonschool world into the classroom. 

An acceptable text in this program is one which is not an anthology and 
does not have hard covers, for the hardbound text and the anthology have a num- 
ber of serious defects in common. To the unsuccessful student both are symbols 
of a world of scholastic failure, and both to some degree are causes of that 
failure. No hardboiand text was ever thrust into a child's pocket, and no anthol- 
ogy was ever "read" in any meaningful sense of the word by anybody. The student 
fed a steady diet of highly selected collections is not being encouraged to read 
so much as he is being trained to survey, to mine, and collect shining nuggets 
of precious literature. The discrimination developed from reading a typical 
school anthology is greater than it need be, and the actual quantity and conti- 
nuity of his reading is less +jhan it should be. The use of such an anthology 
testifies to a lack of effort or imagination, or both, on the part of the edu- 
cator, and a surrender of inspiration to convenience. Furthermore, the anthology 
shares with all other large, hardcover books in the desk-top-and-locker disease 
which so often afflicts these less portable and digestible texts when they are 
gj.ven to poor and mediocre students. Such books were obviously not made to 
give companionship to immature students; recognizing this, these students usually 
give them the minimal attention they think they deserve. 

In emphasizing the importance of the softcover, easily portable text, I 
wish to point out two great advantages of such texts. First, the traditional, 
limited sense of "text" can and should be expanded to include any appropriate 
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paperbound book and periodical now being published. Certainly the attention 
given by educators to what a child is reading has proved, by its exaggerated 
emphasis upon "quality,” damaging in the extreme to how much he reads. Genera- 
tions of students, nurtured solely on anthologized and authorized classics, 
have become the. parents of new generations who, like themselves, lack the reading 
habit because the typical school program neither stimulates not breeds a desire 
to read in the average student. In teaching all children, but most especially 
in teaching the environmentally disadvantaged child, attention should be refo- 
cused upon the q.iiantity of supervised reading they can accomplish. This argu- 
ment makes the strongest sort of case for the use of materials which are from 
the world outside the school and classroom. The greatest possible use should 
be made of newspapers and magazines in every class in all curricula, and soft- 
cover books should be preferred to hardbound texts wherever choice is possible. 

The second great advantage of softcover, easily portable texts lies in the 
invitation to possession and casual reading inherent in their very form. In 
many less fortunate children, the need to possess is unusually strong. Soft- 
bound books and magazines are an ideal means of satisfying this need, for the 
full possession of them involves more than mere ownership. The jAiysical 
possession of books and magazines is the most likely method of encouraging a 
child to read, especially when the reading materials closely resembles those 
with which he is at least vaguely familiar outside the classroom. 

If paperbacks are a bargain, newspapers are a wholesale delight. The 
most telling recommendation of the newspaper, repeated in many forms by the 
English teachers who have taught from it at least three times a week for periods 
varying from three months to three years, is that it is warmly welcomed by 
the students who use it. Again and again teachers have said that the newspaper 
"gives me, something to do all the time; I don’t have to worry about how I'm 
going to hold their attention." 

The newspaper is no more the complete answer to a teacher's prayer than 
any other inanimate teaching tool. But it is a superior tool when coupled with 
the animating force of the teacher's confident use, because it contains within 
its pages something to engage and reward the interest of every child. Like all 
novel devices, however, it must be protected from overexposure. The best method 
we have discovered for this is to alternate its use with the magazine. The 
average we have striven for in the English classes of the Maxey school is to 
use newspapers three times a week, and magazines twice. This pattern can be 
varied, of course. MDst important, however, is the recognition that any tool 
may have its cutting edge made dull through overuse. 

A q.uestion often asked is, "Is it better to use a local newspaper or one 
with a nationwide circulation?" Since the purpose of using the newspaper in the 
classroom is to place before the student materials which are likely to invite 
him to literacy, a local paper is easily the better choice. The New York 
Times, for example, may be in every way superior to the local rag dominated 
by an editor-publisher who may be a moral idiot and a grammar school dropout. 
Limited though he may be, he nevertheless fills his paper with local news of 
every description. Because of this, the reluctant reader is very likely to 
find his product more attractive than any big-city journal, no matter how famous. 
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G?he choice between local papers is not so easy, implying as it does a 
selection likely to create ill will if the school system purchases any consider- 
able volume of papers. In such cases, the use of more than one newspaper can 
be a boon, since two newspapers offer opportunities for comparative study of 
everything from style to accuracy. Practical arguments can be cited for using . 
either the morning or the evening paper. The evening paper is useful because 
of the time it allows for teachers to review it for teaching purposes. The 
morning paper is equally useful, for the fresher news it contains. VBiether 
published in the morning or evening, however, the newspaper communicates a sense 
of vitality and immediate excitement equaled by no other public writing of our 
time. It is just that sense of excitement which has been so sadly missing 
from the texts of our public schools. 

Because the magazine captures the reader's attention in a way quite different 
from the newspaper, it is an excellent complement to the paper's use in the 
classroom. Whereas the newspaper does very little to make itself visually 
attractive, hoping instead that the topicality of its contents will lure the 
reader, the magazine can afford to stress form and color because of its longer 
life and the more leisurely reading pace it Invites. Magazines have proven 
extremely successful teaching devices at Maxey. After much trial and some error, 
teachers have discovered which magazines are most welcome and most useful to 
their students. Though the list is reasonably exhaustive, it is not exclusive. 
Other magazines may work as well or better in other circumstances. 

One more important matter before listing recommended periodicals— how many 
magazines and newspapers are enough? After a great deal of experimentation, 
we have discovered that one set of papers per day for each English teacher is 
a very workable arrangement. The size of the set should equal the number of 
students in the English teacher's largest class, plus one for the teacher. In 
a school with 840 students, for example, all of whom are taking English every 
day in classes of thirty-five, with teachers handling four classes each, six 
full time English teachers would be required. Each of these teachers would re- 
ceive thirty- five papers each morning for her students plus one for herself, a 
total of 216 papers a day. These papers would be used by the English teacher 
three times a week in each of her four classes; they would be available to the 
members of her team for use at all other times. In practice this means that 
the papers are in use in English classes ror about half the teaching periods 
of the week and may be employed for an equal period of time in all other 
subjects combined. 

Magazines can be ordered on a somewhat similar formula. For each maga- 
zine that the school decides to use, the number of copies should equal the num- 
ber of students in the school's largest homeroom class. This arrangement has 
worked very well with the exception of a few magazines found to be extraordinarily 
helpful in teaching unusually slow readers. These are the children's magazines 
The Golden Magazine, Jack and Jill and The Children's Digest . In spite of the 
title of Jack and~Jill j painfully reminiscent of the world of Dick and Jane, 
all three magazines are so successful with both teachers and children that we 
have had to double our purchase of each to satisfy demand. 






Hlghli^ts for Children and Huinpty Dumpty complete the list of publications 
we have used with yoxmger children. These five magazines serve to introduce 
twenty-five additional periodicals which fall conveniently into eight categories. 
The two largest categories are car and scientific magazines^ and sports magazines 
together with the publications for yoxmger children, they account for almost 
half the periodicals on our list. Hot Rod and Motor Trend represent a type which 
attracts some children to reading who might otherwise read nothing at all. I 
once sat in an English class for "terminal" students where a high school Junior 
(who couldn*t read, according to his teacher) was covertly reading a copy of 
Hot Rod spread on the seat beside him. How do I know he wasn't Just looking 
at the pictures? Because we talked about it, he and I, when the class was 
ovei , and I'll swear that this boy who couldn't read had read that particular 
issue of Hot Rod and plenty of other car magazines as well. 

Completing the car and science magazine list are Popular Science , Popular 
Mechanics and Scientific American . All appeal strongly to our "practical" 
children, with Popular Mechanics apparently most desired. Next to publications 
for the younger children and thossi of a mechanical and scientific nature, the 
largest single category is that of sports. Field and Stream and Outdoor Life 
are read, as is Sports Illustrated , by a respectable percentage of our students, 
but none of the three is as popular as Sport. The explanation seems clear 
enough. Both the outdoor magazines generally appeal to readers who know some- 
thing about fields and streams and want to know more. As for Sports Illustrated , 
it deals, in part at least, with more familiar subjects, but its prose is often 
too sophisticated and involved for inexperienced readers. 

The six smaller categories in our periodicals list are picture, news, digest, 
teenage, home and prose magazines. The names are used for convenience of 
grouping; they are not complete descriptions, nor do they always describe dis- 
crete groups. Life is a good example. Clearly it is a picture magazine, 
most valuable for its photographs. But it also reports the news, and belongs 
partially to that section of the list as well. Look and Ebony complete the 
list of picture magazines we have used, while Jet, Newsweek and Time comprise 
the news magazines. In addition to Children's Digest , also listed in another 
category, Negro Digest , Reader ' s Digest and Science Digest form the group of 
monthly summaries, with the last named belonging equally in the company of car 
and science magazines. 

In , 'Teen and Seventeen are the three teenage magazines used with good 
effect in various public schools which have adopted the experimental program. 

As for publications aimed directly at the home market. Good Housekeeping and 
Hairdo have attracted the greatest number of readers in the Reading Rooms which 
have attempted to relate the program to various Detroit-area communities. 

Finally, in the omnibus "prose" category, American History Illustrated and the 
Saturday Evening Post have been most successful. 

Magazine distribution throughout the school is the responsibility of a sin- 
gle teacher in the training school who employs the following methods; Teachers 
are asked to reserve those magazines they know they will want to use on partic- 
ular days in ensuing weeks. During the week before the reserved magazines 
are to be used, a list of magazines with unreserved days is circulated throughout 
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the school. When magazines arrive at the school, they are held out of circu- 
lation for one or two days to allow all teachers to become familiar with their 
contents. At the end of that period, a final list of available magazines is 
circulated throughout the school. 

The formula for minimal usage— at least twice a week in the English and 
social studies classroom, at least once a week in every other classroom-guaran- 
tees a considerable classroom reading of magazines within the program. But no 
formula can guarantee meaningful usage of materials, no matter how reasonable 
the formula and how apparently attractive the materials. The success of maga- 
zines within the plan of English ^ Every Classroom is due entirely to the dis- 
covery by teachers in every classroom that magazines are good for learning and 
good for teaching. As with newspapers, magazines are in constant use because 
students willingly learn from them and teachers can teach from them. No higher 
recommendation is possible for any textbook. 



1. THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 



a. A Philosophy of Use 

The concept of the school library requires the same sort of basic reconsid- 
erat-*on that this program advocates for the teaching of reading and writing, 
tfeny ’observers have remarked the depressing lack of visual appeal and the even 
more disturbing absence of reading activity in public school libraries. Most 
depressing of all, however, are the schools so overcrowded that they have no 
room for a library. The following recommendations are aimed particularly at 
alleviating these three problems of space, visual appeal and reading activity. 

Where change is most badly needed is in the ideas of economy which dictate 
the selection of books and methods of display. For what reason other than 
economy of space are books displayed with their spines out? The spine of a 
book, with its Dewey decimal notations, is no more attractive than any other 
spine with such markings would be. And yet we expect the partially literate 
child, who relates to very little throu^ words, to relate to books through 
words printed on their spines. This is the same child, remember, who we know 
is attracted to pictures ranging from those in comic books to those on the tele- 
vision: screen. Why then do we not make the most of his tastes and predispositions, 
give up the false economy which puts on the shelves large numbers of unread 
books, and attract him to books through bright pictures on their covers? Let 
us replace the typically drab, unread books of our school libraries— libraries 
full of books with pictureless, unopened covers— with paperbound books that 
attract children (just as they attract adults) by the bright covers that com- 
mercial artists and advertising men have made inviting. 

School librarians should take a useful lesson from operators of paperbound 
bookstores, who have learned to let their merchandise sell itself by arranging 
their stores so that the customer is surrounded by colorful and highly descrip- 
tive paper covers, But what of the expense of purchasing paperbound books to 
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begin with, and of maintaining a steady supply to replace the easily tattered, 
broken and lost paperback? What of the expense? Two questions must be asked 
in return: What is more expensive than the waste of human intellect implied in 
a library of unread books? And what sort of destruction is more admirable than 
that of the book tattered and finally broken beyond repair in the hands of 
eager readers? We have had too little such destruction j the time ha£j come for 
our school libraries to invite it. 

Perhaps nothing more clearly reveals the school librarian *s antiquated and 
insular view of the world than the relatively small use made of paperbound 
books in school libraries. "Why don*t you have more paperbacks in your library?" 

I have asked the question of several hundred librarians in many sections of 
this country. In general, where they have not pleaded simple poverty— a plea 
becoming more and more difficult to defend now that the Federal Government has 
discovered social action can be influenced through the schools— they have in 
effect pleaded simple ignorance. There are exceptions to this generalization, 
but they are few and far between. Public school libraries are disaster areas, 
and librarians who do not display books attractively must share the blame with 

teachers who do not make reading pleasurable. 

The simple ignorance of so many librarians is best illustrated by the 
widespread notions that paperbacks are too perishable and that visual appeal 
is unimportant. Both ideas are dead and should be given the interment their 
ancient bones deserve. For three years now we have been using paperbacks and 
nothing but paperbacks at the Ifaxey School. For 280 boys our library has 2,200 
titles and volumes including titles in class-size sets available to all 

the teachers. Wo group of boys anywhere is more capable of destruction or more 
willing to destroy. Yet we have failed utterly in what appeared to be one of 
our simplest testing objectives; To determine the average life expectancy of 
a paperbound book when that book is circulated repeatedly among hands unaccus- 
tomed bo giving or receiving gentleness. As far as we can tell, our books seem 
likely to last forever. Read heavily, handled incessantly , they are proving 
virtually indestructible— not, mind you, because they can*t easily be ripped 
or destroyed, but because they have become something of value to the boys and 
are treated accordingly. 

So much for the outmoded notion of financial disaster through the destruction 
of the books. But another bogeyman hides in the dust of unread library bocks— 
a kind of high-minded drawing back on the part of school libraries from the suc- 
cessful Vending practices of commercial booksellers. How can school libraries 
refuse to use every means at their disposal to attract their clientele— the stu- 
dents? In this case, the means available are the expensive, graphic covers of 
the paperbound trade. Any magazine or paperback publisher will tell you how 
much good povers m>ean to his sales, and how happy he is to pay well for such 
covers. Do we da 7 £*e refuse any advantage available to us in the battle to win 
children to the world of books? One of the clearest advantages is the cover 
of the paperbound book— an advantage proved effective in bookstores across 

the nation. 

If reading activity follows visual appeal as effect follows cause, what 
about space problems of shelving books with free-standing spinners traditionally 
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used to promote paperback sales in corner drugstores and other places where 
space is at a premium. The problem of library space has another interesting 
solution— the combination classroom and library advocated by this program. In 
order for the library to become an organic part of the English curriculum, it 
should be available as a classroom to all teachers and should be designated as 
the meeting place once each week for every English class. Where no better room 
is available, as is so often the case in the old and seriously overcrowded 
buildings where the disadvantaged child finds his education, a larger class- 
room can often be easily adapted to the minimal space requirements of revolving 
wire racks for paperbound books. 

Fundamental to the malaise from which conventional school libraries suffer 
is the universal assumption that students will use them because they are there. 
Were this assumption applied to other human activities, ranging from toilet- 
training to the use of tools, only catastrophe would result. Regarding the 
library as something less than an irrestible attraction to students is a very 
useful first step in revitalizing it. In 5 >licit in this approach is an objective 
review of its lending procedures. Instead of placing the responsibility for 
first (and, too often, last) acquaintance upon the student and/or the teacher, 
the responsibility should be put where it rightfully belongs— upon the books 
themselves. Give each child a paperbound book or two to begin his school year. 
Let him understand that he may have any other paperbound book in the library 
by the simple expedient of trading a book he has for a book he wants. Then 
schedule him twice each week for the opportunity of book borrowing, and if 
our experience at MEOcey has been any guide— stand back and enjoy the sight of 
children reading. 



b. Selecting the Books 

Just what selection procedures create the best paperback library? The 
youngest boy at B.T.S. is twelve, ^ oldest eighteen; the average boy reads 
as well as a fourth-grader, and mot o are in junior high before they come to the 
Maxey School. Almost all have lived materially disadvantaged lives; almost all 
have come from culturally impoverished worlds. At the age of twelve they know 
more about physical man— from sex of some kinds to violence of all kinds— than 
any child should and most adults ever will. At the age of eighteen they know 
less about the world outside the neighborhoods in which they have lived (all 
alike; moving often is easier than paying the rent) than middle-class children 
half their age. Everybody knows about them. But who knows them? And who knows 
what kind of books they might read? 

Haunted by the specter of our own ignorance, we took refuge in a copy of 
the 1964 Paperbound Books in Print. We tore the title list into six equal 
sections, one section for each English teacher. In his section, each teacher 
placed a check beside each book he thought the boys would like to read, and two 
checks beside each book he thought the boys would like to read and he would like 
to teach. G?hen he exchanged sections with another teacher and, using crosses 
instead of checks, did the same with the second section he received. Next, each 
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■*j6ach6r found & soction h© hadn't/ r©ad and no third roader had markedj this s©C“ 
tion he marked with small circles in the same way. Finally^ each teacher took 
the last section in his possession^ made a list of the books with three kinds 
of marks beside them> and a list of the ones that had at least one of those marks 
twice. When the last step had been performed, we had our library list. In addi- 
tion, we had a list of books the teachers would like to have in class -size sets 
for teaching purposes. 

Those of us who participated in selecting the original 1,200 titles for 
the Maxey paperback library will never again have to be reminded of how little 
we know about the students we teach. None of us will forget the untouched TOO 
titles that decorated our gleaming drugstore spinners while the boys read and 
reread the 500 they liked. private prediction for our list was that some 
200 books might go unread, largely because they seemed to me to be either too 
difficult or too passive for a sixteen-year -old boy with a ninety I.Q. who reads 
at a fourth grade level. But I had no doubt whatever that the remaining thou- 
sand were books the boys would read if we could display them attractively within 
an effective language program. I could hardly have been more mistaken. Not 
only was I one hundred percent wrong in my estimate of the number of successful 
books on our list, but seventy-five of the books I had thought would be Ignored 
proved to be popular with the boys. The 500 winners of our book derby are in- 
cluded in the Reading List at the end of this section of this report. 

The schools in which these books have been used, in addition to Maxey, now 
include training schools and juvenile homes in states as various as Michigan, 
Massachusetts, California, Illinois and New York, and public and private schools 
In many very large cities and a few very small towns. The 500 paperback titles 
that originally proved to be such effective inducements to reading for the boys 
at B. T.S. have been expanded to 1,000, as the somewhat differing demands of 
girls and public high school students have been taken into account. Each of 
the books has undergone the most rigorous testing to which we could expose it— 
continuous scrutiny by students who have full freedom of selection or rejection. 
Our highly eclectic list represents a winnowing of perhaps five times the number 
of titles it presently contains. It also represents books so attractive to young 
people that the average boy at Ifexey who arrives with a reading rate of no books 
per lifetime, is reading one library book every two days by the time he leaves. 
And that average includes all the boys— those who still never read anything as 
well as those who devour a book a day. However, it does not include the large 
number of paperbound books used as texts, or the immense number of newspapers 
and magazines devoured by newly awakened appetites. 



c. The Book List: an Analysis 

Though our thousand paperbacks are far more interesting to read than to 
Qjigdyz©^ analysis does teach some valuable lessons to those responsible for 

for stocking reading rooms and libraries. 

Nearly two-fifths of our list is given over to action stories of four dif 
ferent, though closely related, kinds. Of that 40 percent, about 25 percent 
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is divided evenly between science fiction and more earthly adventure. The re- 
maining 15 percent is split between spy and detective stories^ and war books 
of every description. Of these four categories, science fiction has had the 
most interesting history over a period of three years in the Maxey School. 

Two years ago I reported in Hooked on Books that we had watched a self-selection 
procedure at work in the science fiction books: 

Paperbacks of science fiction are generally the best-written 
books in the library [at Maxey]. S.F. got quite a play when our 
library first opened, with authors like Isaac Asimov, Ray Bradbury, 

Robert Heinlein, and Andre Norton, and editors such as J.W. Canqp- 
bell and Groff Conklin having their stories and collections often 
read. But the best S.F. is a kind of intellectual ballet, and 
our boys dance the monkey, the jerk, and the frug. As Asimov, Brad- 
bury, and Heinlein declined, Norton's star rose. Specializing as 
she does in simple action rather than complex imagination, Norton's 
adventures were read while far better writers languished. Today, 

S.F. is the least read of the major categories in our library. 

Now, two years later, a very different report must be made. Of 125 titles 
describable as science fiction, approximately 100 are divided into two almost 
equal parts, one part the work of eleven rather highly regarded practitioners 
of the craft, and the other part (approximately fifty titles) produced by just 
two indefatigable writers. The group of eleven ranges through ’such modern mas- 
ters as Asimov, Bradbury, Heinlein, Sturgeon and Leinster to Pohl, Simak, Knight 
and Leiber, back to nineteenth-century -romantics like Jules Verne and H.G. Wells. 
The two most prolific S.F. authors, Whose output nearly equals that of the other 
eleven, are Edgar Rice Burroughs and Andre Norton. 

Who that knew them will ever forget Tarzan of the Apes or Beasts of Tarzan? 
But who remembers that Tarzan 's creator was as comfortable on Mars and Venus 
as he was in the jxmgles of Africa? It comes as something of a surprise to 
discover that Burroughs devoted as many of his fifty-odd books to other worlds 
as he did to this one. Together, he and Miss Norton provide almost half a 
hundred titles for readers of science fiction in the rough. Their books are 
no less read in I 967 than they were in 1965* Rather, the change has come in 
the increasing number of readers attracted to the more polished S.F. novels, 
such as Asimov's Currents of Space, Bradbury's Martian Chronicles and Illustrated 
Man, and Heinlein 's Green Hills of Earth, Are the boys learning the pas de deux? 
Not exactly. But they are learning to appreciate its performance. 

Increased attention to more sophisticated science fiction writers by readers 
who formerly ignored them, is evidence confirming other phenomena which have 
been recorded during the course of our experiment. For example, Mrs. Ruby Gillis 
reading coordinator at Northwestern High School in Detroit, reported a marked 
increase in the use of the regular library after the school's reading room, a 
separate installation, had been open for six months. No accongpanying decrease 
in the use of the reading room was observed. Mrs. Daisy Saffell, librarian at 
Garnet -Patter son Junior High School in Washington, D. C. , reported "a 100 percent 
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increase" in the demand for conventionally bound books six months after paper- 
bounds in great number had been installed in the library. And Mrs. Janet Saxe 
librarian at Maxey, discovered that the shape of her collection and the reading 
habits of her students were undergoing significant changes: 

Boys who had confined themselves to cartoon books were now adventuring into 
other and more demanding areas. Boys who had once been entirely satisfied with 
the vicarious violence of Mike Hammer and James Bond were now turning toward 
social action and self-improvement books. As a result of their developing in- 
terests, the Maxey book collection underwent radical alteration. First of all, 
it changed in breadth as explanatory texts like How and Why Wonder Books, which 
we had once been so sure would languish on the tables and shelves, led the way 
in the rise of serious paperbounds, a phrase heard from students in our experi- 
mental schools with increasing frequency. Mrs. Saxe says now that our next list 
of best-liked books, if expanded again by 500 titles, will include a remarkable 
proportion of books generally conceded to be of a "substantial" nature. She 
points out that such an expansion of scope grows directly from the clearly stated 
desires of many boys who have learned to like to read. 

Accompanying the change in breadth in Maxey »s library collection has been 
an increase in the number of bodks needed in various categories. Though the 
school »s population has not yet expanded significantly in the past year, its 
demands for certain kinds of books have suddenly exceeded the library *s capacity 
to satisfy them. In three loose categories— nature and animal books; history, 
biography and autobiography; poetry to a limited extent, and, music— the assort- 
ment has remained more or less stable. But we have had to increase the number 
of copies of each title as the boys discover that adventure, like Cassius Clay, 
may be the greatest, but constant adventure, like continous braggadocio, is more 
than either boy or boxing buff can bear. 

One of the most interesting observations about our book collections was 
made originally by the first librarian at Maxey, confirmed by the second, and 
since reinforced by librarians and teachers at various schools; an inverse rela- 
tionship exists between size and usage of our six largest categories of books. 

In descending order of size these categories are science fiction; adventure; 
spy and detective; war; self-improvement; explanatory and facts -of -life, and 
social action, though small in number, the books in the last two categories 
^ulk large in their attraction for boys (and girls) who, not only want to know 
how it is, but want things— including themselves— to be a whole lot better than 
they are. 

Sometimes, however, wanting a thing and getting it can be frustrated by 
the ancient problem of "face. " Who can look tough with a book by Ann Landers 
sticking out of his hip pocket? One young man solved the problem to his own 
satisfaction by informing the librarian, as he borrowed Ann Landers Talks to 
Teenagers About Sex, that he was only bothering with it "because this here guy 
axed me to get it for him. " 

The same guy who axed him to get Ann Landers would also be likely to axe 
him to return for Ralph and Shirley Benner's Sex and the Teenager; Msxine Davis* 
two books. Sex and the Adolescent and Sexual Responsibility in Marriage; or 
Evelyn Duvall's pair on The Art of Dating and Facts of Life and Love for Teenagers. 
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If that weren't enough, and it wouldn't be, he would return (with a different 
story) for Winston Ehrmann's Premarital Dating Behavior, Havelock Ellis On 
Life and SeK, Aron Krich's Pacts of Love and Marriage for Young People, and 
Rhoda Lorand's Love, Sex and the Teenager. Being sensitive to our students' 
tastes, we have begun to get the impression that implications of sex in a title 
will guarantee the popularity of any book. 

While it is true that nothing succeeds with our students like sex, the 
subcategories of explanatory and self-iii5)rovement books also attract consider- 
able attention. We have books on drinking, smoking, driving, studying, reading, 
spelling and Job-getting. We have other books on glamor and personality, pop- 
ularity, dancing, doing your hair, choosing your clothes and surviving adolescence. 
There are books that tell you how to care for your parents, your children and 
yourself in a variety of circumstances including pregnancy, birth and military 
service. You get to choose the book that fits your needs. The librarian of 
one of our participating public schools promised herself to have a talk with 
one young man who took Jack Raymond's Your Military Obligations and Opportunities 
at the same time that he borrowed Alan Guttmacher's Pregnancy and Birth. 

Though we were all believers in the power and importance of sex and self- 
interest before we began our research, we were surprised at the interest in 
self-improvement among the boys at Maxey. Who among us would have bet on 
Wilfred Funk and Kbrman Lewis ' 50 deors to a More Powerful Vocabulary or Ruth 
Gleeson and James Colvin's Words Most Often Misspelled and Mispronounced as 
best sellers in any school? Why should Adrian Paradis ' Prom High School to a 
Job get almost as much action as certain lesser war, spy and detective novels? 
Actually, any mystery lies only in the eye of the beholder. No teacher or 
librarian or administrator who has participated in a program like English in 
Every Clagsroom can have reason to doubt that, given half a chance, the ad^' 
descent is more than likely to choose a balanced reading diet. 

The smallest of the six major categories in our list of a thousand popular 
titles is the social action group. Containing approximately sixty titles, this 
section of our reading list is only half as large as the science fiction or 
adventure collections. Amazingly, however, as a group, it gets the most use— 
furthermore it includes the most widely read title— John Howard Griffin's 
Black Like Nfe. Although composed almost entirely of books by or about Negroes, 
the social action category attracts readers without regard to their color. We 
have tried to note a difference, but none is observable so far. White and 
Negro children alike are attracted by the intense reality of books by Richard 
Wright, James Baldwin, Louis Lomax, Chester Himes, Dick Gregory, Warren Miller 
and Martin Luther King. 

The foregoing seven authors have all contributed more than one book to our 
list. A fairly common reaction of students who suddenly discover the novels 
of Baldwin, for example, is to read them all and then to read all the books by 
the other six authors in this category. That's twenty-two books, and that's 
a lot of reading for anybody, especially illiterates. 

With the single exception of the James Bond adventures, our most heavily 
used action books are the war stories, which comprise about eighty titles. 

Certainly the war in Vietnam has done nothing to depress the market, but the 
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boys' interest in such stories seems to be deeper and more generalized than that 
generated by the history of any particular war. A boy who begins with Commander 
Beach's Run Silent, Run Deep is likely to go on to Beach's Submarine and Frank 
Bonham's War Beneath the Sea. If he likes War Beneath the Sea, he may pause 
for Bonham's Burma Rifles. Such quasi -sequential reading is encouraged by 
grouping all books that might cater to the same taste on the one display rack. 

Thus Patrick Reid's Escape from Colditz usually takes the interested reader to 
Eric Williams' excellent The Tunnel Escape, which in turn may lead to Paul 
Brickhill's The Great Escape and Escape or Die. In the same way, one book by 
Quentin Reynolds is likely to lead to another, as do the various war and combat 
books edited by Don Congdon. 

The students who created this list of a thousand titles by the simplest 
and most direct procedure— reading the books— have demonstrated again and again 
that powerful ideas and swinging action can attract them even without the clothing 
of contemporary language. The language of some of the social action books is 
as awkward as a ghosted sports autobiography; the language of some of the adven- 
ture books, antiquated in its own time, is anachronistic in ours. But the 
readers plow on, making little distinction between such varied story tellers 
from other eras as Sax Rohmer, Jack London, Rudyard Kipling, Herman Melville, 

Mark Twain and Janies Fenimore Cooper, and an equally varied contemporary group, 
including Charles Nordhoff and James Norman Hall, Ernest Gann, John Hersey, 

Patrick O'Connor, James Michener and Robert Ruark. 

Not far behind the Bond adventures and the war stories in frequency of 
usage are the two categories, humor and suspense-and -horror. Though it is often 
difficult to be perfectly clear about categories (is Rod Serling's Triple W; 
Witches, Warlocks, and Werewolves, horrible, funny, or horribly funny?) such 
questions do not seem to disturb our readers. The forty titles in our collection 
that lend themselves to a suspense-and-horror classification are all popular. 

In the forefront of this group are modern editors such as Serling and Boris 
Karloff, joining Mary Shelley and Bram Stoker, authors respectively of the classic 
Frankenstein and Dracula. But even Serling, with the advantage of Twilight Zone's 
great television popularity is no more read than the long-time king of the 
crepuscular, Alfred Hitchcock. Maybe it's his titles that grab the kids— Stories 
% Mother Never Told Me, More Stories Ify Mother Never Told Me, Hangman's Dozen, 
Noose Report. Whatever the explanation, Hitchcock gets a lot of action. 

Charles Addams is the perfect bridge between the two categories, humor 
and suspense-and-horror. Everybody has a favorite Addams title; mine is the 
wonderful double pun of Addams and Evil. Equally attractive to some of our readers 
are Drawn and Quartered, Homebodies, Monster Rally and Night crawlers. As with 
Serling, and Hitchcock to a lesser degree, Addams' currency is in part attribu- 
table to the teacher's friend, television. The Addams Family does send young 
readers (and perhaps older ones as well) back to the cartoons from which its 
characters are taken. 

Cartoon books are an indispensable part of our library because they provide 
a temporary haven and refuge for students who doubt their ability to read. We 
have observed that many boys at Maxey, a community in which books have value 
and confer status, try to give themselves the protective coloration of being 
readers by picking up a cartoon book. MDre often than not, they're first hooked 
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on the antics of Peanuts and Dennis the Menace and then hooked on the pleasures 
of reading. Is reading Dennis the Menace cartoons really reading? It is if 
you think it is. You may be looking mostly at pictures, but if Dennis and 
Charlie Brown can conspire to convince you that you’re a reader ^ust like every- 
one else, then you become a likely fish to swallow the bait of language when 
the line is attractively dangled. Experts may carp and the metaphor may flounder, 

but the child does neither. He reads. 

Having canvassed the four action categories of science fiction, adventure, 

spy and detective, and war books; having examined the immensely popular self- 
ioveinent grouping and the social action books; having spoken of the successful 
groups of humor and suspense-and-horror books— let me strike a balance by en- 
tiftring the weakest sections of our list. One of the most interesting bits of 
information we have gleaned is the relative unpopularity of fictio^l sports 
stories and Westerns, which together comprise about eighty titles in our col- 
lection. Our boys are far more interested in the stories of Mickey Mantle or 
Cassius Clay than they are in the accomplishments of the greatest imaginary hero, 
and their lack of interest in Westerns would turn Zane grey. 

The one category of books which finds me acting purely as a reporter rather 
than as a participant contains more than sixty well-read titles. 
want to push our luck by promoting girls ’ books in a boys school— thoi^ for 
a while we believed we could get them to read anything just by making it avail- 
able within our program-we came to the Garnet -Patters on Junior High School in 
Washington and to the Northwestern High School in Detroit with a great hole in 
our reading list. Girls, teachers and librarians told us what was missing 

and proceeded to select the titles to fill the need. 

Of the resulting sixty-odd titles that have survived the test with our girl 

readers, 80 percent were written by eleven authors. Not surprisingly, all are 
women. Eva Bennett, Sally Benson, Betty Cavanna, Hila Colman, Margaret Craig, 
Rosamond du Jardin, Anne Emery, Janet Lambert, Suzanne Roberts, Mary St^z, 
Phillis Whitney— all have contributed more than one book to our list. Though 
the books tend to run to titles like Diane’s New Love, Julie Builds Her Castle, 
First Love, True Love and Just Jennifer, titles guaranteed to make any self- 
respecting male delinquent feel queasy, they are certainly read by a great many 

young girls. Which is why they sweeten our list. , „ t, ,, 

So much sweetness can use an antidote, such as Fred Horsley so o 
Handbook. Horsley brings us to a type of book limited in number— barely a ou- 
ble dozen in our collection— but virtually unlimited in attraction. In B.T.S. 
language, it’s the hogbook. Undisputed king of the hogs is Henry Gregor Felsen 
with his Hot Rod, Street Rod, Crash Club and Road Rocket. William Campbell 
Gault hits on all eight with Drag Strip, Speedway Challenge and Thunder oa , 
as does Philip Harkins in The Day of the Drag Race and Argentine Road 
R. W. Campbell employs the magic formula, combining hogs and girls in his Drag 
Doll. Evan Jones edits the popular High Gear, a collection of stories by authors 
like Steinbeck, Thurber, Mauldin and Saroyan who write about fast cars and their 
drivers. Robert Bowen and Carl Rathjen capitalize on the drawing power of their 
titles with Hot Rod Angels and Wild Wheels. Patrick O’Connor captures readers 
with his Black Tiger at Indianapolis and Mexican Road Race. Sterling Moss a 
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Rodger Ward, two of the great racing drivers of all time, collaborate with 
Ken Purdy and Brock Yates, respectively, in All But Ity Life and Rodger Ward's 
Guide to Good Driving. 

Hogbooks complete the dozen categories which consistently attract the 
greatest number of readers to our paperback library. A survey of all the books 
reveals that both their average and their mean retail price is fifty cents, 
with no book priced higher than ninety-five cents, our arbitrary cutoff point. 
Furthermore, only 5 percent cost more than seventy-five cents and only 12 percent 
cost more than sixty cents. The customary school discoxmt actually reduces the 
cost of the average book on our reading list to about forty cents, a price which 
undoubtedly represents the biggest educational bargain since the invention of 
the imderpaid teacher. 



D. Guide for Teachers of Subjects Other Than English 



This program for teaching reading and writing depends partially upon you, 
the instructor whose professional responsibility lies outside the area custom- 
arily defined as English. ” Making an English program in 6uiy degree dependent 
upon teachers of other subjects may at first seem xmusual and xmlikely to suc- 
ceed. After all, what do you know about teaching English? But a second look 
demonstrates that while the program is unusual in its dependence upon teachers 
of other subjects, it is nevertheless likely to succeed for at least two very 
good reasons: all teachers care enough about their own students and about their 
own subjects to recognize the potential benefits to both of willingness and com- 
petence in English throughout the student body. 

We are all familiar with the complaint that teaching partially literate 
children anything is doubly difficult because they can neither sufficiently 
understand oral directions nor adequately interpret written instructions. 

Though the complaint is often heard, it has never been directly answered. In- 
stead, it has been referred again and again to the English teacher, the one per- 
son with the least chance of finding the answer precisely because he is the 
English teacher, the instructor in the one classroom in which the partially 
literate child has always experienced his worst failures. On the other hand, 
with whole-hearted help from his colleagues, the English teacher may well be 
able to help the nonliterate child. Working by himself, he has amply demon- 
strated that he cannot do enough. The purpose of this plan, therefore, is to 
help the English teacher to help the student. In so doing, every teacher will 
be helping each child to become a better student in each teacher's own subject area. 

The basic assumption upon which this program is built is that the nonliterate 
child is in desperate need for some language competence. The child who cannot 
understand oral and written directions becomes the adult who cannot hold any 
Job above the level of the simplest manual labor or household drudgeryj in a 
technocracy characterized by decreasing individual labor, such Jobs become more 
and more difficult to find. Furthermore, and equally important, since partially 




literate children cannot depend upon a language they cannot use, they must 
depend upon other means of expression— force, for example— which they are 
sure they can use. Perhaps if we can give them language, they will give up some 
of the wordless violence which they use as a megaphone to communicate with a 
world which they cannot reach in any other way. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the claim that making all instructors 
in the school teachers of English will be profitable to all subjects in the 
curriculum. What subject, after all, does not depend upon language for teaching 
and for learning? In what subject would both teacher and student not be greatly 
helped if they could understand each other *s conversation and if the student 
could be relied upon to comprehend written directions? The answer of course 
is that no subject is independent of language; the obvious conclusion, therefore, 
is that all subjects should teach what all depend upon for their existence. 

The present role of the teacher in subject areas other than English is clear, 
for the minimal demands of the program are remarkably simple. By contrast, its 
maximal possibilities are imknown and lie entirely in the individual teacher's 
hands. This approach to teaching and learning is hampered by no absolute pre- 
cedents, no irrevocable traditions and no unchallengeable methods. On the other 
hand, the flexible methods it advocates are easily encompassed in the following 
summary: 



1. READING 

a. Use of Popular Magazines and Newspapers 

Part of the program to create a new learning environment for partially 
literate children is the use of reading materials more or less familiar to 
them as part of the nonschool world in which learning— especially language 
learning— was never forced upon them. Since popular magazines and newspapers 
are not part of the school world that such children often view with hostility, 
such materials greatly recommend themselves for use in this approach. 

In addition to the appeal of novelty which such texts possess, they have 
another and more important justification: they are easy to handle and easy to 
read. Each teacher should plan part of his teaching program around newspapers 
and magazines; they contain matter relevant to every course in the curriculum. 



b. Use of Paperbound Books 

Part of the effort of English teachers to make reading more enjoyable 
for their students should be very extensive use of paperbound books in their 
teaching procedures. Since other courses may not be primarily reading courses, 
other teachers cannot be expected to use these books in the same manner. In- 
stead, the program asks that all other teachers carefully research the materials 
in their disciplines in the effort to discover and use any paperbound books and 
magazines having special application to their subject area. Paperback books 
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should be available throughout the school. 

The library created as a result of and as an aid to this program is modeled 
upon a paperbound bookstore. It is designed to make a wide selection of easily 
handled, attractively covered books available to the student on a barter basis. 

If these are books that the students read with pleasure, then they become a 
vehicle to promote learning with an ease seldom found through the use of other 
texts. Recognizing this, teachers in subject areas other than English should 
thoroughly explore possibilities of using the library and of suggesting additions 
to its collection which will benefit their own teaching. 



c. Use of Written Directions 

The third aspect of this reading program in classrooms other than English 
urges careful use of written directives. People very often learn to read when 
they have to. Or to put it another way, when reading seems necessary to survival, 
then it becomes a process to master rather than an intrusion to resist. Few 
students ever really cared whether Jack went up the hill or Jill fell down, but 
all of them want to accomplish something someone will praise, even if that 
someone is a teacher. If the road to accomplishment is paved with written di- 
rections, that road should be made neither too long nor too difficult, so that 
a student may find pleasure in traveling it. 



2. WRITING 

a. Scheduled Writing in the Classroom 

Just as no one ever learned to read except by reading, certainly no one 
ever learned to write except by writing. Making the act of writing a normal. 
Inescapable part of the child *s school environment is one of the chief aims of 
this plan. One thing we are certain of; the average public school student has 
always identified writing as a part of "English" and, because the English class 
was the only one in which writing played any noticeable role, more easily avoid- 
able. Changing this attitude is crucial to increasing the child’s ability to write 

Making the act of writing a standard part of every classroom assumes that 
each teacher will follow a uniform plan. In this case, the plan requires that 
every teacher in every humamities and sciences classroom collect five in-class 
writing assignments from each student every two weeks. This plan neither pre- 
scribes nor is vitally concerned with the length or content of these papers. 

It assumes that the repetitive act of writing is the only essential element, 
and prefers to count papers rather than words. It also realizes, however, that | 

the process of making writing an unavoidable part of classes in which writing I 

has been unimportant before may at first be difficult for teachers newly involved, j 
Therefore, the plan is based upon small groups of instructors centered about an 1 
English teacher whose responsibility will be to make the new program as easy | 

as possible for the teachers in his group and as profitable as possible for the ] 

students. I 
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n in addition to acting as a consiiltant to his colleagues, the English teacher 
will also handle one of the five sets of papers received biweekly by each teacher 
in his group. The remaining sets of papers should be handled by the subject 
ri instructor himself. One should be read for content; the other should be filed 

LJ unread in the student »s folder. This latter procedure, unusual in any system 

of education, is based upon the analogy of exercise: Just as the music teacher 
does not listen to all the exercises practiced by the music student, so should 
— the writing teacher not read all the exercises of his students. This method 

allows the student to get the practice he needs without overburdening the teacher. 
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b. Unschediiled Writing in the Classroom 

Writing practice of this sort should be a natural outgrowth of learning 
procedures within the classroom and a natural complement to planned written 
exercises. Implementation will require improvisation on the part of the teacher. 
When a student req.uires a new tool, or asks a complex question, the teacher *s 
reaction shoiild be to ask for the request or the question in writing. Just as 
the child *s superior may do in the world of daily employment outside of and be- 
yond public school. 

For teachers of industrial arts, home economics, music, and art, student 
writing is very much less a natural part of the teaching method than it is in 
some of the other subjects in the curriciilum. This new program in English will 
find a different place in each of these classes. To begin with, it merely asks 
tolerant support of an effort that touches each of us as teachers— an effort 
to bring language competence to children who need it as badly as they need good 
food and steady affection. 



E. The English Classroom 



Imagine the scene: eleven delinquent boys sitting in an English classroom, 
each reading intensely in his own copy of the same paperbound book. Goldfinger? 
Black Like Me? West Side Story? What else could generate such attention from 
a group like that? A dictionary. 

Breast, whore, lesbian, prostitute, vagina, copulation, intercourse, etc. , 
etc., etc.— the boys find them all. The dictionaiy is any fifty-cent paperbound 
lexicon. After a few days of use it opens automatically to a page with one of 
the "good" words on it. But whatever its original attraction, the dictionary 
has rivaled the success of the Journal in the English program at Maxey and has 
been transplanted with equal vigor into the public schools participating in 
this program. The unavoidable conclusion is that children like dictionaries 
when dictionaries are part of a program designed to make langiiage pleasurable 
as well as useful. 

When a student first enters the Maxey School, he is given, among 
other things, a paperbound dictionary. He is told that the dictionary is his. 
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that it won't be collected or replaced by the school, and that he can carry it 
with him or he can leave it in his room or anywhere else he chooses. If he 
chooses to carry his dictionary with him, he will be able to use it in class 
—any class. If he does not have his own dictionary available, he will find 
a set of paperbound dictionaries in every one of his classrooms. These sets 
range in number from class size in English and social studies classes to smaller 
number in classrooms where the dictionary is less crucial to the subject. They 
are, according to the teachers, in constant voluntary use. 

Our expectation at the training school had been that the dictionaries, if 
successful, would be transported constantly back and forth between the school 
and the boys' rooms. As a result, paperbound dictionaries were ordered for each 
student's personal use, but only one or two desk dictionaries were ordered for 
each classroom. Our mistedce was quickly apparent: The boys wanted to use their 
dictionaries but they also wanted to keep them as part of their permanent possessior 
safe in their own rooms. Experimentally and tentatively, we obtained paperbound 
dictionaries in class-size sets for each English teacher. Almost immediately 
we began to hear from teachers of other subjects. Why were they left out? The 
dictionary was as useful to them as it was to the English teacher. How about 
sets for their rooms? Happily, we purchased more books; now, all over the school, 
dictionaries are in use. Teachers of all subjects have discovered that an interest 
in words often becomes an interest in the ideas the words convey. 

"The English Classroom" is the title of a late section in this part of the 
report because one of the primary concerns of the program called English in Every 
Classroom is to place the teaching of English in a context within which iT”cM 
succeed. The reason for this preoccupation is the conviction that English is 
unique in its dependence upon other subjects for depth and reinforcement. An 
English class which does not draw some of its ma-terials from other subjects, 
euid which cannot make its influence felt in those subjects, might as well be 
in a class in Latin as in English. Given the proper surroxmdings— seeing a re- 
flection of itself in all courses, even as it reflects them— the English class 
can be the meaningful focus of the student's education. Placed in a context 
where reading and writing are as necessary and inevitable as nourishment and 
sleep, the student, the course euid the instructor will thrive together. 

Of first importance must be an appropriate definition of the general pur- 
pose of the English class. Once again, this purpose must not be defined in the 
usual impersonal and exalted professional terms; it must not be defined in the 
customary platitudes about improving the moral nature euid verbal performance 
of the child through exposing him to the good euid the great in literature. In- 
stead, it must be expressed agednst the restrictive reality of the child's 
previous experience. Surely the ultimate goal of the English teacher must be 
the making of humanists who are competent readers and writers; furthermore, this 
training must include competence in grammar euid spelling. But, Just as surely, 
the English classroom should be the place in which a learning experience of 
far greater importeuice them instruction in the mechanics of language takes place. 

To the means of effecting that end, the following recommendations are made as 
to the philosophy euid conduct of the English class: 



1. THAT THE APPROACH TO LITERATURE BE SOCIAL RATHER THAT LITERARY 

This recommendation is based upon a pedagogical philosophy which finds 
He give me the Buk ' a more desirable statement than "He gave me the book," 
if the former reflects a pleasure in its utterance which the latter does no+ 

Best of all, of course, would be the coupling of the real accuracy of the one 
with the imagined enthusiasm of the other. But there can be little question 
as to precedence: pleasure and enthusiasm must be the first (and at times the 
only) goal of the English teacher. Literature chosen for the English class 
should be selected by the prime criteria of immediate interest and particular 
relevance to the students' situation. The important question to be asked is 
What will they read?" and not "What should they read?” If teachers of English 
view themselves first as purveyors of pleasure rather than as instructors in 

skill, they may find that skill will also flourish where pleasure has been 
cultivated. 

One result of teaching English from a social rather than a literary point 
of view is that the English class will combine language training and social 
studies. This view of teaching literature makes the English-social studies 
core curriculum one of the most reasonable of modern educational structures. 

It is based upon the realization that all effective literature is related to 
life in the same way that a portrait is related to its subject. If the living 
model is caught and accurately interpreted at a vital moment, whether in painting 
or literature, it will be accepted because of its informing relationship to 
life. Such a reaction is the pleasurable first step that leads toward further 
study and understanding. Thus, reading materials selected for their actual and 
potential relevance to the student's own experience are likely to be doubly 
valuable: first for the absorbing interest in self which they exploit, an inter- 
est bound to promote a greater desire to read; and then for an understanding 
and acceptance of the social norm, an attitude which it is any school's chief - 
business to promote. 

A further inqplication of a combined Eng3.ish-social studies class is reliance 
upon a daily newspaper as one of the chief texts of the course. The newspaper 
is in many ways an ideal text for the English class; its format, style and con- 
tent all qualify it as an excellent vehicle for teaching reading and writing 
with special attention to the social point of view. The sense of informality 
and immediacy which the very presence of the newspaper conveys, a sense so useful, 
yet so difficult to achieve in many other kinds of literature, is also communicate 
in many magazines and softbound, pocket-size books. Each of these three types 
of literature provides readily available materials designed to engage the interest 
of the most reluctant reader; each therefore commends itself for considerable 
and continuing use in the English class. 



2. THAT THE ENGLISH TEACHER BE ENCOURAGED TO SELECT AND TO CREATE HIS OWN 

READING MATERIALS WITHIN THE LIMITS OF TYFB AND FORMAT FRESCRIBED BY 
THIS PROGRAM 

One of the most common and most serious flaws in most programs for poor 
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readers is the relationship between the teacher and the material he uses to 
engage his students in the reading process. If the instructor does not take 
pleasure in the texts he uses, what then is the likelihood of pleasurable re- 
sponse from the pupil? The answer is not only obvious in the abstract, but all 
too obvious as well in schools I have visited, where texts were apparently chosen 
with neither the individual teacher nor the poor reader in mind. With these 
observations as a guide, I have refrained from prescribing specific classroom 
materials and have limited my specific suggestions to matters of type, format 
and style. I do not believe that desirable results will be obtained unless 
English teachers are offered a freedom of selection of materials which allows 
them to consider both the students' needs and their own inclinations. 

This recommendation also speaks of "creation" by the English teacher of 
his own reading materials. Stories, plays and essays written by the teacher 
who knows what his students* vocabularies really are, rather than what they 
should be; who knows particular facts rather than patent generalizations about 
their background, environment and aspirations; who knows, in short, his students 
as individuals rather than types— such reading materials can be of unequaled 
value in involving students in the process of reading and writing. In response 
to the objection that few people, even teachers of writing, are effective crea- 
tive writers, the answer must be made that anyone who can tell a child a bed- 
time story, or recount a narrative he has read in a newspaper, book or magazine, 
can create stories, plays and essays appropriate as teaching devices. Any teacher 
who has not written such materials before is likely to be very pleasantly sur- 
prised at the ease with which he can create them and the readiness with which 
they are accepted by his students. In cases where teachers feel unequal to the 
demands of such a task, they may find their initial feelings of inadequacy dis- 
pelled by undertedsing a writing project in cooperation with another instructor. 



.3. THAT THE TEACHING OF LANGUAGE SKILLS BE ACCOMPLISHED THROUGH ORGANIC RATHER 
THAN MECHANICAL OR DESCRIPTIVE MEANS 

This recommendation is meant to alter a great variety of common practices 
in the English classroom ranging from spelling lists to workbooks of all kinds 
and schemes for analyzing sentence structures. VIhat is wrong with one is wrong 
with all: they represent language as being rather than doing. In that sense 
they are mechanical rather than organic and they are self-defeating. They are 
always inefficient to some significant degree, but their inefficiency increases 
as the "academic" orientation of their student users decreases. This conclusion 
becomes inevitable when one considers the down-to-earth practicality of the mind 
either unaccustomed or unable to abstract and transfer information. For such 
a mi.nd, a real pleasure may be found in working up lists of properly spelled 
words. But, unlike the pleasure of recognition in reading, which is likely to 
promote further reading and understanding, the pleasure which a student takes 
in a well-executed word list does not necessarily mean that he can spell those 
same words correctly in sentences or even use them comfortably in written dis- 
course. G?he student who can spell words in lists, but who can neither use them 
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nor spell them correctly in sentences, is a familiar phenomenon in all class- 
rooms. If a list is used at all it should be a list of sentences— a list of 
words doing rather than merely being, whose "carryover" is guaranteed if only 
in a single instance for each word. Such a list would be an example of the or- 
ganic method of teaching language skills which this program advocates. 

A consistent employment of this philosophy would bring the workbook under 
serious scrutiny. To begin with, there is the question of whether most workbooks 
are in fact cumulative. Do succeeding lessons really depend upon and build upon 
those which precede them? Or are the skills which the workbooks teach as frag- 
mented as the workbooks themselves? These are unproved accusations, however, 
reflecting suspicion rather than hard evidence. What is not mere suspicion is 
the generic flaw of the workbook: it is viewed by teacher and pupil alike as 
a world unto itself, a repository of exercises which develop skills useful only 
for filling workbooks. Little evidence can be found to support the argument 
that the workbook participates in any meaningful relationship with the world 
in which language performs tasks more dememding than its own arrangement. Gen- 
erations of students have exercised upon them and come away in the flabbiest 
sort of verbal condition. Therefore this program recommends that the English 
curriculum replace the workbook with exercises devised by the classroom teacher, 
exercises which are free of the book-grouping that sijggests they have a life 
of their own and which actually strengthens particular weaknesses. 

Schemes for analyzing sentence structures are subject to many of the same 
criticisms which question the usefulness of the workbook. Most damaging perhaps 
is the simple question of their relevance. What do they tend to generate? Do 
they create understanding, or do they in fact merely re-create themselves? Does 
exercise of the schematic intelligence produce verbal understanding? We have 
all had students who take great pleasure in their ability to diagram a sentence, 
just as others enjoy making lists of spelling words. But even as a list of 
words in sentences breaks down one more mechanical barrier between learning and 
meaning, so does a sentence analyzed in sentences add organic dimension to a 
previously mechanical diagram. The making of a sentence diagram is evidence 
of little more than the student's ability to learn and the teacher's ability 
to teach the practice of diagraming sentences. The writing of even a one-sentence 
analysis is altogether more convincing evidence of the student's understanding 
of sentence struct\ire. 

A further illustration of the difference between an organic and a mechanical 
philosophy of teaching in the English classroom is the interesting example of 
the class-written story or play. In the usual curriculum these exercises are 
remarkable only for their absence. Stories and plays are of course employed 
with great frequency; but since they are the creation of others, they are far 
more likely to inspire the reluctant reader and writer to an int .rest in content 
rather than in form. That this interest in content is desirable, especially 
in an English class which emphasizes social studies, is undeniable; but that 
it need be at the expense of an interest in form is not so clear. If the student 
has a "practical" rather than an abstract mind, give him the first-hand experi- 
ence he needs in order to learn. Occasionally let the words be his own. Let 
him witness words doing as he uses them to create a story or a play. Let him 
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have the always pleasing experience of creating an art form, whether artful 
or not. Any reservations on the instructor's part as to the capacity of his 
students for such a performance are likely to disappear in the face of their 
enthusiasm. The group nature of the undertaking is usually effective in quieting 
individual fears; so much so, that students who would ordinarily never consider 
creative expression on their own are sometimes influenced to try a piece of 
"themselves. And, most important, many members of the group discover 
what a sentence is by making one, and thus discovering what it does. 



F. Postscript: Evaluation" 



I think i have learn a great many more thing here which i will need on 
the outside to better my self. When i first come seven months ago i could 
have died from bore, because it was a boring thing to come every day and don't 
do one thing. But now i believe that this place can be a wonderfulplace to 
get boys who have drop out of school back on the track. See when a boy haven't 

been to school in a long time like i have it is very hard on him anyway to adjust 

to this program because this whoLe program is based on school. But after awhile 
you start thinking about wnat will i do. Or where will i work when i get out. 

And it all adds up and you finds out that you will need an eduaction. An edu- 

action now adays is needed very badly and without one, you are lost. 

Well i have found myself euid i really belivie that i am going to make good 
of my self. I have also learned how to communicate with others and i find that 
this will be very inqoorante, and also i know how to make my own decision and 
i will be doing that the rest of my lif e. I only hope that the decisions i make 
from now on will be the right ones and yet ill never know. Well Mr. Williams 
i hope ill see you somewhere on the outside, and ill do very good in Social 
Studies for you. 

Well thanks for every thing. 
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II. 



PROJECT DIRECTOR'S REPORT: SCHOOL VISITING IN ENGLAND 



In May and June of 1967 I spent three weeks visiting English schools 
of both the "approved" (equivalent to our training schools) and "secondary 
modern" types. I also visited teacher -training institutions and met with 
educational authorities with whom I had previously corresponded. The pur- 
pose of this two-years ' correspondence and three-weeks ' intensive visiting 
was to fulfill my contractual obligation of surveying advanced English prac- 
tices in the education of both incarcerated and disadvantaged children. 

Though it would be unethical to identify the schools visited, this re- 
port owes a very considerable debt to the Englishmen who caused a represen- 
tative sample of their country's schools to be opened to critical examination. 

Mr. Raymond Maddison, Director of Educational Services of the English Reader ' s 
Digest , was exceptionally kind and helpful in this respect. Without his care- 
ful, knowledgeable aid and guidance, I could not have accomplished a significant 
part of my purpose. Just as Mr. ^fa,ddison's wide acquaintance opened the doors 
of schools of every variety in the London area, so did the intervention of 
Mr. Leonard Sealey, Principal of North Buckinghamshire College, allow me to 
view and question the preparation of teachers for English schools. I owe 
Mr. Sealey a debt of gratitude not easily repaid. 

This report's substantive beginning and its ultimate conclusions are founded 
and reflected in a document made available to me by an official of the British 
government. The paper is entitled "English for the Children of Immigrants" and 
was given to me in partial answer to a speech I made during my visit to schools 
in the London area. It is Working Paper No. 13 prepared by a committee of The 
Schools Council and published in Ifarch of 1967 by Her Majesty's Stationery Of- 
fice in London. I quote from pp. 3-^ of that report, paragraphs nine, ten and 
eleven : 



9. The fact that the learning of the English language, although of 
fundamental importance to the immigrant's cultural growth in his new 
environment, is only one aspect of this process is borne out by the 
experience of immigrant children who possess the English language in 
some form and to some degree— for instance Caribbean children— and 
yet share many of the difficulties and problems faced by the non- 
English speaking children. It is important to realise this, for 
teachers emphasize that it is unlikely that full value will be de- 
rived from better materials, better thought-out methods, or better 
arrangements for class organisations, unless the wider issues affecting 
the education of immigrants are realised and an attempt is made to 
take them into account. At the same time those who are convinced 
that a regard for the wider issues alone is all that is necessary. 
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and that the acquisition of the language can then safely be left- 
to the processes of nature and good fortune, need to remember that 
language is the key to an understanding of these wider issues. 
Disregard of this, or an excessively optimistic belief in the abil- 
ity of the immigrant child to 'pick up the language' as part of the 
process of assimilation, may well delay the solution of the problem. 
The teaching of the language in the most satisfactory way possible, 
with the help of good materials, and the most sympathetic approach 
to the solution of the wider social and cultural problems facing the 
immigrant, must go hand in hand. 

10. Teaching the English language has two main functions to per- 
form in the education of the immigrant no less than in the education 
of the English child. The first is to enable him to commvinicate sat- 
isfactorily and adequately in an English-speaking community. This 
need not be emphasized unduly— the basic function of the school is 

to make the child literate in the language of the coirammity which the 
school exists to serve. G?here is, however, a second function, equally 
important, namely to provide through language the means whereby the 
child becomes part of his community— to provide the key to cultural 
and social assimilation. The Newbolt Report of 1921 emphasized this 
aspect of the importance of the English language in England. It faced 
the problem of 'the two nations' which Disraeli spoke of, as groups 
'between whom there is no interco\arse and no sympathy; who are as 
ignorant of each other's habits, thoughts and feelings as if they 
were dwellers in different zones or inhabitants of different planets; 
who are formed by a different breeding, are fed by a different food, 
are ordered by different manners and are not governed by the same 
laws'. For Disraeli the two nations were 'the rich and the poor’. 

It was these two sections of English society that Newbolt had in mind 
in looking for 'a source of unity to be found in the teaching of 
children' in all kinds of schools. He was looking for a 'possible 
basis for a national education', something that would 'obliterate 
or soften the line of separation between the young of different classes 
to bridge the social chasms which divide us. ' In the end he concluded 
that 'English in the highest sense was "the channel for formative 
culture for all English people"*. 

11. What was true for Newbolt in respect of the education of the 
two nations' is equally true of the variety of nations in England 
today— the English language is the one indispensable means not only 
to enable them to communicate, but also to enable them to contribute 
to and participate in a national heritage and tradition. It is 
equally the means whereby most native English speakers can draw en- 
richment from the cultural heritage and tradition of the newcomers. 

The English language is the key to social and cultural assimilation 
and co-operation. 






These three eloquent paragraphs point the way toward this report's chief 
recommendation for the teaching of language to incarcerated and otherwise dis- 
advantaged children in all American school systems. This recommendation fol- 
lows from The Schools Council's recognition that "the English language is the 
one indispensable means not only to enable them [the disadvantaged] to commun- 
icate > but also to enable them to contribute to and participate in a national 
heritage and tradition." Because participation and contribution are functions 
of communication^ the Council is ri^t to emphasize all three aspects of lan- 
guage learning. In fact, without community participation in normalizing lan- 
guage use, school efforts are likely to be characterized by frustration and 
wasted effort on the part of students and teachers alike. 

As the result of both correspondence and visiting, it is clear to me 
that the greatest contribution the English have to make to our education for 
the disadvantaged is their growing awareness that schools cannot succeed unless 
they receive far more significant human help from the community than heretofore 
has been the case. "Human" is meant here to discriminate between customary 
financial support which local communities give their schools, and equally cus- 
tomary lack of physical, personal contribution by those who provide the monies. 
In the case of immigrant education in England, this may yet prove disastrous 
and provides an object lesson to all observers: 

In school after school that I visited, efforts ranging from considerable 
to negligible — just as in our own schools — were being expended upon the lan- 
guage education of immigrant and otherwise disadvantaged children. But those 
efforts were being made only within the school environment . In answer to my 
observation and criticism of an insular practice too much like the same sepa- 
ration of the school from the community which has cost us so dearly in the 
United States, I was told of the work of The Schools Council and given the 
pamphlet from which I have quoted. 

The English are rapidly coming to the realization that schools are pain- 
fully limited in what they can accomplish by way of cultural acclimatization. 
They are coming to the realization that a child may learn words, phrases, and 
sentences, speak them all clearly, and still neither know nor understand the 
language he handles with such apparent familiarity. Since the English are 
dealing primarily with problems of acculturating the immigrant in their edu- 
cation of the disadvantaged, they may be on the verge of adopting a system 
which could prove exceptionally useful throughout the United States in dealing 
with culturally dissociated families who form the new immigrant wave in America. 

The method the English are considering is known in swimming terminology 
as the "buddy system." As anyone who has been subjected to it knows, it is 
based upon the practice of making two swimmers responsible for each other's 
safety while they are in the water. The social version of this system that 
the English contemplate would make each arriving immigrant family the cultural 
responsibility of a native English family. While its short-term aim would be 
alleviation of the terrible feeling on the i)art of the immigrant family of 
being lost and unwanted, its long-term purpose is nothing less than the full 
involvement of the community in making the new family a part of itself. 
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The lesson for American education is clear; unless and until the community 
becomes deeply involved in supporting the work of the schools, and that involve- 
ment becomes one as personal as the "buddy system," the work of the schools 
will be as insignificant in acculturating the disadvantaged as presently it is 
in all aspects of its relationship to the less fortunate or less intelligent 
of all descriptions. And the lesson becomes even more specific for language 
education; Until the child has the regular extra-curricular opportunity to hear 
and speak the dominant language of his country, the language he is taught in 
school will not matter very much. It will be irrelevant to what he properly 
regards as the "real" world outside the classroom. Because it is apparently 
irrelevant to anything but school, the child will continue to regard it as 
undeserving of his most serious effort and attention. 

The recommendation of this report, therefore, is that remediative attention 
be paid by the schools to the communal language environment within which their 
students must function. This remediation can partially be effected in at least 
two ways; One, by creating reading rooms in the schools which are both available 
and attractive to the community (e.g^ Detroit's Ludington Reading Rooms); and, 
two, by creating a family buddy system in which more and less advantaged fami- 
lies within the same community are paired for self-help. The effect of these 
devices should be positive alteration of both language and social values in 
the environment within which the school must hope to function. 
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III. 



EVALUATION 



A. Preface 

As the form of this research report will indicate, neither Professor 
Fader nor I was willing to settle for a traditional report directed to those 
who face the problem of adapting our findings to the challenges of school and 
classroom. Our sole requirement upon ourselves was that the answers to the 
questions we asked be useful to those who must convert them into workable plans 
of action involving real human beings. The freshness and basic simplicity of 
the idea of "English In Every Classroom" make demands of their own. I hope 
that I have been able to meet those demands in this report. 



B. Acknowledgments 

This project rapidly became a group rather than an individual effort and 
involved an amazingly long list— more than one hundred — of persons who con- 
tributed to its success. Despite this very large number, the research assis- 
tants most closely connected with the project, Robert Goyer and Stephen Yelon, 
deserve special notice, and additional acknowledgment is required by the good 
work of Professor Morton Shaevitz of the Psychology Department of the University 
of Michigan. Early in the project. Professor Shaevitz worked untiringly to 
modify existing testing instruments and to devise new ones better suited to 
gain answers to the complex questions we were asking. We are indebted to him 
and to a host of colleagues whose ideas became part of our own thinking about 
how best to accomplish a difficult task. 

Our greatest debts, however, are to the boys of the two Michigan training 
schools, who stood still long enough to be tested, and to the faculty and staff 
of those same schools, whose unstinting cooperation made our research possible. 



C. Research Report 

Before we began our research, we realized that response to a program 
such as "English In Every Classroom" is certain to be a uniquely individual 
event best recorded by collecting hundreds of highly personal case histories; 
unfortunately, anecdotes have never been an acceptable substitute for the more 
objective kinds of information that testing provides. Furthermore, we realized 
that we needed to compare changes issuing from the program of "English In 
Every Classroom" with the natural, self -induced, and accidental changes that 
time alone would bring to a comparable group of human beings. 

Under the new program, microscopic gains in reading and writing by a per- 
sistant school failure might be greatly significant when contrasted to the 
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regression^ of a similar child subjected to traditional methods. Thus a "con- 
trol group" was necessary to the experiment. In the training school at Lansing, 
Michigan, we found a population of counterparts— boys similarly enmeshed in the 
toils of the law, burdened by similar social histories, and characterized by 
rejection of everything that school is and represents. The Training School 
at Lansing became our control, while the program of "English In Every Classroom" 

was initiated in the W« J. ^xey Boy's Training School at Whitmore Lake. 
Michigan. " 

Identifying our control group marked the end of the beginning. We had 
matched populations available for study and we had measuring devices that 
looked good on paper. What follows here is a guided tour through the results 

of placing boys, books, newspapers, magazines, teachers in continuous 
experimental contact. 



1. THE RAW MATERIAL 



Boys at Whitmore Lake averaged 15 years and seven months of age while 
their control counterparts at Lansing were four months younger. From youngest 
to oldest, the boys ranged from 12 to 17 (Table l). 

Racially: The overall sample was divided with rough eQ[uality between 

Negro and White; however, fewer White subjects were at Lansing than at Whitmore 
Lake, and this possible bias in our sample is explored as a separate factor in 
our analysis (Table l). We have no reason to suspect that this differential 
representation by race is a significant difference since the sample is weighted 
heavily in both institutions in favor of membership in the lower socio-economic 
classes. Our experience has led us to believe that social class, rather than 
race, is the prime determiner of the individual's attitude and behavior toward 
the language of the middle class. Comparisons of White and Negro boys at the 
two training schools may clarify the relationship of race and social class to 
literacy. They will be cited where they seem to influence our findings. 

As every educator has learned the hard way, intelligence tests may measure 
the basic intellectual capacity of middle class. White children but such tests 
are at best only very rough assessments of probable academic success for lower 
class White and Negro children. Intelligence tests are inadequate measures 
of the mental capacity of lower class children because such tests are so 
heavily weighted with knowledge gained only by participation in the world of 
the middle class. Though no one knows the intelligence of lower class White 
or Negro children, our crude measures can tell us something of their probable 
response to our efforts to give them a traditional education. 

For want of better devices, we used intelligence tests as measures of 
the basic equipment our children brought to the fray. An average of five I.Q. 
points separated the boys at Lansing from those at Whitmore Lake (approximately 
the number of Full Scale I.Q. points allowed for on the Wechslei to compensate 
for testing error). The I.Q. *s of the Whitmore Lake sample average 95 and those 
at Lansing average 90 (Table 2). Both scores are below the hypothetical statis- 
tical average of 100, and this fact sets an additional limit to our expectations 
regarding literate attainment. 
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The relevance of Negroeness and Whiteness to intelligence measured by 
tests standardized on White, middle-class youngsters, is inescapable here. 
Being Negro is, on the average, a condition that assures one of a lower score 
on any test of intelligence currently in use. Such is the case with the boys 
we studied. Whether the Full Scale Intelligence quotient or its Verbal or 
Performance subparts are used as measures, the Negro child does less well 
throughout our sample (Table 2). If we accept the Wechsler Intelligence Test 
as a representation of ftinctional abstract and symbolic intelligence, then 
our Negro children are less well equipped in this way than are the Whites. 

A rank-ordering of the boys in our sample from highest to lowest scores 
on individual intelligence tests is as follows: White boys at Whitmore Lake, 

White boys at Lansing, Negro boys at Whitmore Lake, Negro boys at Lansing. 
Despite these differences in measured intellect, statistical comparison of 
the Whitmore Lake boys as a whole with the total Lansing sample of boys dis- 
closed no overall significant difference in intelligence (Table l). 

In the analysis of our tests and measures and interpretation of the 
research findings, we are primarily interested in determining how the boys 
at Whitmore Lake differed from the boys at Lansing before and after the ex- 
periment. In order to reach scientifically reliable conclusions we must view 
each finding in terms of the qualifications imposed on it by age (Table 132) , 
intelligence, and race. This is an important research step to take since we 
need to know which children are most and least receptive to the program of 
"English In Every Classroom" and what characteristics identify each of them. 



2. CATALOGUE OF TESTS AND MEASURES 

In this catalogue, our research instruments are grouped in terms of the 
psychological and behavioral phenomena they were designed to tap. These 
groupings are intended to convey the range and kind of devices employed in 
assessing this program for the teaching of literacy in the schools. 



a* General Intellectual Performance 

MDst of our children were administered individual intelligence tests at 
the time of their committment to a correctional institution. These tests 
served as a rough indicator of potential response to educational designs within 
the institutions and, indeed, we suspect that assignment to Lansing or Whitmore 
Lake was, in some part, a function of how bright the child was. Whitmore Lake 
has the deserved reputation of being a model correctional institution in the State 
of Michigan and a bright child (if he is free of other grossly disqualifying 
characteristics) has a greater likelihood of being assigned to Whitmore Lake 
than to Lansing. 
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We used both individual intelligence tests (the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children) and scores on the Stanford Achievement Test as indicators 
of intellectual capacity. Scores on sub parts of the Stanford having greatest 
relevance to our study included language, word meaning, paragraph meaning, and 
spelling. Though we were unable to repeat the Wechsler for a significant num 
ber of children as they were released from incarceration, we do have Stanford 
Achievement Test scores for enough boys, both before and aft.er the experiment, 
to warrant statistical analysis. 



b. The Teacher's View 

We sought to measure certain values and beliefs which affect teachers' 

, attitudes toward their pupils, since their view of the children they teach 
profoundly affects the pattern of educational and human interaction that takes 
place between them. On the Teachers ' Behavior Rating Sheet, for example, we 
presented each teacher with pairs of words often used to describe pupils and 
asked for an estimate of the degree to which one or another of these words fit 
a particular student. From teacher ratings of a number of opposite word pairs, 
it was possible to construct the following broad stereotypes (Appendix A5a) ; 

(i) Kie Angel. ““The angelic student is one the teacher describes as honest, 
good, energetic, attentive, unaggressive, forthright, and well adjusted. Even 

in a population of dellnQ[uent boys in a training school there are some who 
roughly approximate this model. 

(ii) ^ Devil. —The devil is everything the angel is not. The devilish 
student is dishonest, bad, lazy, inattentive, aggressive, devious, and disturbed. 
Few students are described completely in such terms but our sample contains 
boys who have a startling resemblance to that portrait. 

(iii) The Mixed ^pe . —Only grade-B western movies persist in dividing 
human beings into two classes— the good guys and the bad guys. Where teachers 
reported mixed views of a child, we cast him into this category. 

On a Teachers' Evaluation Form additional ratings were gathered to 
assess such dimensions as (Appendix A3c) : 

—The pupil's capacity to form interpersonal relationships 

—The pupil's emotional adjustment 

—The pupil's attitude towards school and motivation for school work. 

Each of these broad categories was constructed by compiling a series of 
ratings of individual items, to form a total score. Thus j for example, ‘‘the 
pupil's emotional adjustment" is a composite based on teacher ratings of the 
pupil's frustration tolerance, attitudes toward limits set in the classroom, 
general emotional adjustment, amount of self control, and contemplation of 
consequences before acting. 

The Teacher ' s Evaluation Form also provided us with estimates of: 
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—The pupil’s sense of self worth and self esteem 
—The pupil’s tendency to become withdrawn 
—The pupil’s relationship to the teacher 
—The pupil’s attention span in school 
—The pupil’s reaction to failure 

All of these aspects of the teacher’s view of her pupils appeared to us to be 
important to the kind of educational and human transaction most likely to take 
place in the classroom. 



c. The Pupil’s View 



Because teachers’ eyes and pupils’ eyes do not always see the same events 
in the same fashion# we sought to obtain before -€Uid-after measures of pupils’ 
\riews In both out experimental and control samples. We began by asking each 
pupil to tell us how much he liked (a lot or a little) "being in a school tliat 
has a library#’’ "learning how to read and write well#" "reading books and mag- 
azines#" and# "writing about things." The pupils’ responses were converted 
into a single measure or score of Attitude Toward Literai^ (Appendix A2cj. 

Seeking an alternative way to test feelings toward books and school# we 
gave a Behavioral Batltag to each student and asked him to indicate which 
of 51 items were "like ms" or ’‘hot like me" (AEO^ndix A2d). By combining re- 
sponses to items clearly related to one another# we devised a series of com- 
posite pv^il views. 

The Literacy Lover # for example# is a boy who likes to have books around# 
usually reads something when he has free time# finds lots of magazines he is 
interested in# likes to writer and does not consider writing unimportant. The 
Literacy Hater would be the boy whose attitudes caused him to reverse all of 
most of these responses. 

Literacy tends to be an abstract concept to most children despite attempts 
to translate it into everyday terms. Using other items in the Behavioral 
gating form we established jchOQl Lover and Sbdicual Hater categories. A School 
^t^er tells us he "is not proud of his school work#" ’*does not like to be callec 
on in class#" "feels i;^set in school#" "thinks his teacher makes him feel he 
is not good enough#" and "often gets discouraged in school." And of course 
the jchool Lover # by compari^.on# feels that in school he has found a home away 
from home* 

It is obviously importfimt for us to know something of the attitudes with 
Which students in our experimental and control samples view the classroom both 
at the beginning and the end of their exposure to "Sngllsh In Every Classroom. " 
But school is not all books and learning. School is the work of the child and 
the forge on which he hsumners out his self-image and self-esteem. Using sever.' 
of the 51 items of the J^thaviorol Bating Eorm we assembled a single score that 
would tell us something of the pupil ‘s view of himself. A young man with a 
positive self-imaige and high self-esteem# for example# would repoz^ to us that 
he saw himself* as a person who is '‘sure of himself# is easy to like# is a lot 
of fun to be with# is popular with kids his own age# can take core of himself# 
is hapiy# understands himself# has friends who follow him# and doesn’t usually 



let things bother him." The reverse of this image is a child who expects catas- 
trophe in the academic world and has little hope for social success. 

An additional measure of academic attitude was entitled How Do You Feel 
About Things in Class (Appendix 2e). This elaborate questionnaire included 
50 items all of which addressed themselves to the issue of anxiety in the class- 
room. Prom this test was derived a single measure of the child's total anxi- 
ety score. Some children are made nervous by the classroom setting and others 
take it easily in their stride. We needed to distinguish which child was which 
and used this measure to accomplish our goal. While the academically anxious 
child may worry about every aspect of the classroom encounter, there are those 
for whom the classroom is an arena designed to fit their personal specifications 

and they revel in it. , 

Finally, we adapted familiar test devices to form a Literary Attitude 

Scale for children (Appendix A2b). This particular measurement is an 
tion of the semantic differential technique. On this scale, any object, feeling, 
attitude, or behavior can be assessed along a variety of dimensions calculated 
to reveal the person's fundamental feelings. Take money for example: Would 
you consider money very good or very bad, very weak or very strong, very inter- 
esting or very dull, very -mall or very big, very important or very unimportant? 
On Just such a set of rating scales we apprised ourselves of the value these 
children ascribed to literary efforts (reading and writing) and materials (news- 
papers, magazines, and books). 

As an additional measure, we used the semantic differential style of 
questioning to ask the child to tell us about himself, i.e., are you as a per- 
son good or bad, weak or strong, interesting or dull, small or big, important 

or unimportant (Appendix A2b)? 



d. Verbal Proficiency 

We had certad.n traditional measures of intelligence and achievement avail- 
able to us as a means of assessing progress in our students. But x/e needed 
something more than this, something more directly concerned with literacy. For 
this purpose we modified existing techniques to construct a Verbal Proficien c y 
Test which was no more than an attempt to provoke our an;^i -literate boys into 
^ucing words and ideas (Appendix A2a). The test included items requiring 

actions such as: / ^ .nv 

■ l) Writing all the uses you can think of for tin cans, bottles, or milk 

cartons. 

(2) Writing all the things you think Jiifi^t happen if we could understand 
birds and animals, if peopl^from-Mars landed on the earth, or if 
we could read each other's minds. 

(3) Writing all tne things you would say if you tried to tell someone 
what kind of person you were. 

(4) Writing the improvements you could make in such items as bicycles, 

chairs, telephones, beds, cars, and shoes. 

(5) Writing all the words you can invent by using the letters in CREATION, 

GENERATION, or MATURATION. 
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From these diverse assessments of literary production, we marked off 
measures of the number of words actually written and the number of separate 
ideas contained in these words. The scores on the various subtests were com- 
bined to achieve a total score reflecting the number of ideas and number of 
words typical of the student. 

This, then, constitutes the catalogue of instruments, measures, and tech- 
niques we employed to find out what was happening to those boys exposed to 
"English In Every Classroom" when compared with their peers who were given 
a more traditional education. 



3. TWO YEARS OF TESTING 



a. Attitude 



(i) The Self —Its Image and Its Esteem . —When a child turns his eyes 
inward he gets an image of himself and he reacts to how he values what he sees. 
With his inner eye he will take the measure of himself and compare this self- 
view with how others see him. His view of himself is also constructed of re- 
flected appraisals, i.e., of the kind of person other people think he is. 

What do I think I am? What do others think I am? and what do I want to be? 
are the questions asked of the self and it is in the answers to these questions 
that we find a well spring of motivation for hun^n behavior. 

For every man the qi^est for a sense of identity continues throughout his 
life. Suppose, for a moment, that the seeker discovers an identity like this 
one: I am a 15 year old Negro boy who has been in a lot of trouble with the 
police. Finally, one time they caught me, they took me away from my family 
and sent me to this training school. All the boys here are tough and have got 
busted by the police too. People think I am pure bad and don't trust me. % 
mother's ashamed of me, the neighbors don't like me, and kids at home are told 
to stay away from me because I'm "trouble." White folks don't treat me fair 
and they don't like me. Everybody thinks I am dumb and no-accoxmt and they 
think I am going to end up in Jackson Prison for the rest of my life. Maybe 
they're right. 

Such a self-image makes its possessor an xmlikely candidate to look to- 
literacy for a psychology of rising expectations. Hope and prospect are 
fxmctions of how you value yourself and of the importance you attach to seeing 
yoxirself as you think you are. Education and self-worth are necessary compli- 
ments to one another. 

We asked the teachers to evaluate the sense of self-worth and self-esteem 
of each of their pupils (Appendix A3c). We asked the teacher to tell us if the 
child feels adequate and competent, inadequate and worthless, or is he best 
described as somewhere between these extremes? 

There was no statistically significant difference between teacher esti- 
mates of self-esteem at Whitmore Lake and at Lansing at the beginning of the 
experiment. The self-esteem of the boys at Lansing was somewhat higher when 
we began but it deteriorated during the year until the boys at Whitmore Lake 
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not only came from behind, according to the teachers, but matched the original 
starting position of those at Lansing. Self-esteem rose among the boys at 
Whitmore Lake at the same moment that it was falling at Lansing (Table 5, 

Entry D). 

The details of this change are instructive. When the experiment began, 
high self-esteem characterized the youngest and the brightest of the Negro boys 
at Lansing (compare tables h, 6 and 8). They value themselves more highly than 
older boys of either race at either school. By the end of the school year this 
promising state of affairs ceases to exist. Superior self-esteem trades part- 
ners and becomes the possession of the older boys at both schools and the par- 
ticular pride of the brightest ones at Whitmore Lake (compare tables 9). 

When the year has elapsed, those with highest self-esteem are the older, brighter. 
White boys at Whitmore Lake. 

One year in a training school must maim particularly the psychological 
well-being of the young, bright Negro, for he ends this period of retarded 
rehabilitation with his view of himself diminished. The significant advantage 
posted by the young at Lansing compared with the young at Whitmore Lake, at 
the beginning (Table 4), disappears in post test evaluations (Table 5). Pre- 
and post -test comparisons between schools, by high and low I.Q. (Tables 6 and 
7), display a marked significant shift. Direct comparisons of Tables 8 and 9 
show the same direction of shift in teachers’ evaluation of self-esteem but the 
results fail to attain statistical significance. 

(ii) ^ Self Through the Child's Eye. —We asked the children to tell us 
how they viewed themselves. In the Behavioral Rating Form and in the Literary 
Attitude Scale they could tell us who and what they were. When we began to 
examine "English In Every Classroom," the least bright in Lansing possessed a 
superior view of themselves (Table 12 and Table 122). The same finding appeared 
for the Negroes at Lansing and Whitmore Lake (Table 124). In fact, being a 
Negro at Lansing was better than being a Negro at Whitmore Lake if self-image 
was the criterion (Table l6). And being a Negro at Lansing provided a better 
self-concept than being White at either school (Table l6 and Table l24). •. 

When the smoke of a year in a training school had cleared, t,hose with the 
highest self-esteem were the boys in the Whitmore Lake pppulatio’i (Table 10, 

Entry c; Table 11, Entry B) and a positive self-image was most apparent in the 
brighest among them (Table 15). The Negro boys at Lansing maintain their 
superiority of self -view when compared with the general run of White boys at 
Lansing, but the Negroes and the Whites at Whitmore Lake do even better in 
maintaining self-esteem (Table 17). It is clear that the two schools have a 
differential effect on how their charges view themselves. This view is not a 
function of age of the boys tested (Tables ik and 15). We believe this self- 
view Is crucial to each child’s ability to respond to the world of words. 
Something of a positive natiare took place at Whitmore Lake that was missing 
in Lansing. A part of this event at Whitmore Lake was "English In Every 
Classroom. " 

(ill) mie Child ^ Teacher Sees Him . —One kind of truth about class - 
■ room and pupils can be seen through the eyes of the teacher. Her view of the 
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classroom world is an essential one because it contains the key to educational 
success and failure. Education is basically a process of child-teacher inter- 
action; given the form in which it is fashioned, any child at any given time 
has teachers who may or may not understand him, appreciate him, help him, en- 
courage him, or teach him. 

Teachers reach conclusions about children following very brief and super- 
ficial contacts with them and these conclusions are, unfortunately, emotional 
and cognitive stereotypes. Children esttend similar treatment to teachers, but 
since teachers are vested with the ultimate educational authority, their stereo 



types are the more dangerous. 

We asked the teachers at our two schools about devils and angels, for 
example, and discovered that the angellic student was Vftiite, bright, and older 
than the average at both Whitmore Lake and Lansing. What is most important 
is that this educational view of children was invisible when the semester be- 
gan and only became apparent at the conclusion of our experiment. In this 
single academic year the stereotype for teacher discrimination of good versus 
bad students reared its ugly head to the detriment of Negro, less bright, and 
younger pupils (Tables 24 and 25). It is our conviction that teachers* class- 
room response to individual children followed closely the outlines of these 
stereotypes, but we cannot prove it scientifically. We also suspect that what 
we discovered in these detention homes is a reasonable facsimile of events in 
our national public school system, but we are again without adequate proof that 



this is true. 

Corroboration is available, however, in an inferential fashion. We asked 
teachers at both schools to rate the general emotional adjustment of each child 
and to Judge his response to the establishment of limits on his classroom 
behavior. The boys Judged best adjusted by teachers vhen the experiment began 
were, predictably, those White at both schools (Table 20) and the ranks of the 
best adjusted were populated most significantly by boys at Whitmore Lake (Table 

5, Entry B). ^ ^ a -i 

Being smarter than the average of the group made no difference in the initial 

ratings of teachers (Table 18) but it came into its own after a year (Table 9). 
Somehow, being smarter got confused with being better adjusted for the teachers 
in both schools. Furthermore, if you are seeking a good adjustment rating from 
your teacher, be White. Significantly, White was Right for pupils in both 
schools (Tables 20 and 2l). It may be that skin color will prove to be an in- 
surmountable obstacle for us as long as our teacher population is as white as 
it is. It might also be that our teachers are responding honestly to some very 
unattractive facts of American life. In our schools as they are presently con- 
stituted, White pupils have an advantage <|enied to their Colored peers. Though 
both explanations are defensible, our obseWations suggest that being Negro 
carries with it the penalty of misunderstanding by White teachers. 

What about teacher estimates of children's interests, reactions, and 
attitudes more immediately and directly concerned with literacy? When we 
asked teachers to tell us about the child's attitude toward school, they con- 
sistently reported that older (Tables 26,27, and-5» brighter (Thbles 2b, 

29 and 54) children have the best attitudes. What littl^e race has to do with 
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this Issue favors the White rather than the Negro child^ but even this dis- 
tinction disappears by the end of the experiment (Tables 30>31 and 32). The 
clearly reliable finding is that teachers see bright students as better oriented 
to school. 

Teachers* attitudes and beliefs about pupils may be most significant when 
things are going badly rather that well. What happens to the student who is 
experiencing failure? The child's reaction to failure as the teacher sees it 
at the beginning and end of our experiment, should be a reasonable index of 
the child's "learning how to learn" in the course of the year. 

When "English In Every Classroom" was installed initially, the boys at 
Whitmore Lake responded best to failure; they worked harder and did better 
when academic catastrophe threatened (Table 3> Entry G). The age of the child 
at Whitmore Lake was not related to digging-in rather than quitting (Table 37) 
but it was evident at the beginning of the experiment that a good response 
appeared most often in the bright and White boys at Whitmore Lake (Tables ^5 
and 39). Being Negro, being less bright, and being at Lansing combined to 
make "working harder" an alien reaction to failure. 

At the conclusion of our experiment, the boys at Lansing were reported to 
have improved slightly in their reaction to failure while those at khitmore Lake 
showed a slight loss in maturity of response to failure (Table 3> Entry G). 

Both sets of differences were slight and it was no longer possible to make a 
significant distinction between boys at the two schocJls.' The advantages of 
intelligence and race disappeared by the end of our stUi^. It was as if these 
protections were inadequate defenses against the continued onslaught of failure 
symbolized in incarceration. Both young and old at BTS score better at the 
conclusion of the experiment than the young at Lansing (Table 36). Intelligence 
ceases to be a significant factor at the conclusion of the experiment as does 
the advantage of being white (Tables 38 and 40). The reaction to failure be- 
comes almost totally uniform during the year the boys' spend in the training 
schools. 

(iv) Literacy and the Attitude of ^ Child. —There are a number of per- 
fectly respectable, more-or-less scientific definitions of the word "attitude.** 
Most of them are so stiff and unwieldy that what we mean by attitude gets 
carried away in a flood of jargon. I once told a delinquent boy that I was 
worried about his attitude toward the crime he had admitted (professors talk 
funny even when they try not to). He replied, "I don't know what a attitude 
is but its how I feel, baby. The hell with them." The "them," of course, 
were all the members of middle class society who bugged him by their insistence 
that he should not do what he re©ilarly did. 

Perhaps we don't need any better definition of attitude than "it's how I 
feel, baby," for how our subjects feel about reading, writing, the classroom 
and things properly belonging to it is of vital interest to us. If literacy 
"feels bad," we must improve its feeling before we can accomplish any meaning- 
ful training at all. If we can influence the feelings these children have, we 
can make fundamental changes in their view of the world. 

Our scales were designed to reflect two aspects of attitude toward literacy; 
l) the child*s attitude toward literary effort on his part, i.e. , reading or 



writing; and 2) the child's attitude toward literary material, i.e. , books, 
newspapers, and magazines. 

At the beginning of the experiment, the boys' attitudes toward their own 
literary efforts (Table 11, Entry c), were statistically indistinguishable by 
age, I.Q. , or race (Tables 4l, 43, and 45), although the boys at Whitmore Lake 
had slightly more positive feelings than the boys at Lansing. A number of 
differences did appear during the course of the experiment, and all these dif- 
ferences fitted our original hypotheses about the impact of "English In Every 
Classroom"— they all favored the Whitmore Lake setting. The attitude of the 
Whitmore Lake boys improved and they kept their edge over the boys of Lansing. 
In particular, in both schools the older boys showed the greatest improvement 
in attitude (Table 42). Literary effort had greater meaning for them than 
it did for their younger counterparts (Table 48), particularly for the boys 
in Lansing. Uniquely, being smarter or dumber and being Negro or White made 
little difference on this measure when the experiment was finished (Tables 44, 
46 and 49). 

When the children were asked to express their attitude toward books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers (Table 11, Entry D), intelligence played no part at all 
either before or after the initiation of "English In Every Classroom" at 
Whitmore Lake (Tables 52 and 55). There was, at the beginning, a clear cut age 
difference in the schools (Table 50). The younger boys at Whitmore Lake were 
happier about these instruments of literacy than were the older boys at the 
same school or the younger boys at Lansing.. ,Both Whitmore Lake and Lansing 
had increased their attachment to reading materials by the end of the experi- 
ment, but our findings favored the boys at Whitmore Lake whether young or old 
(Table 51). 

Initially, the White boys at Whitmore Lake felt better about the materials 
of literacy but this was not a statistically significant difference (Table 54). 
When the experiment was concluded, the significant finding, was that White 
boys at Lansing had better attitudes than Negroes at the same school (Table 56). 

Reviewing the data, we can only conclude once again that the White-Negro 
differential response reflects the depth of our educational dilemma. In a 
variety of subtle ways the fact of skin color gets hopelessly entangled with 
notions about literacy. In the self-image of the child, in the teacher's view 
of him, and in his attitude toward education, the unbright, unwhite child is 
so handicapped that massive educational reorganization may be necessary to 
help him. Getting him hooked on books may be a beginning, but it is only that. 
The educational climate within our schools (within ourselves as teachers) 
must be modified to meet the needs of the Negro student if we are to alter 
the way he feels about school and basic literacy. 

In our next attempt to study attitude, we brought various items together 
to form the dimension of "literacy lovers— literacy haters" and "school lovers- 
school haters." In the beginning, school lovers and school haters were dis- 
tinguishable along only one dimension— race (Table 72). The Negro students at 
both institutions brought with them the most positive attitude toward school 
and the tasks of education. Age and intelligence were not significant forces 
in shaping this attitude (Tables 68 to 70). The conclusion of the experiment 
brought results that wiped out this initially significant difference in attitude 









(Table 75)^ In an uneven pattern, the attitude to school of the White boys 
improved slightly while the attitude of the Negro boys deteriorated. As a 
consequence of one year at these two training schools , no significant difference 
existed in the measurement of school-lo'O'ers and school-haters. All the boys 
in the sample occupied a position that could best be described as alienated by 
the school experience. They didn't care much for school when they first arrived 
at the training cen+ers and they didn't care much for it when they left. 

Given a choice between books and rchools, the children in our sample pre- 
fer books. Though our book lovers had only a modest passion for the written 
word, they clearly preferred it to school. As you might anticipate, the book- 
lovers were, on the average, the older and brighter children at Whitmore Lake 
(Tables 59 and 6l). The. older boys retained their interest in books at the 
end of the experiment (Table 60) , but intelligence ceased to contribute to 
this interest (Table 62). 

(v) Thir ty Things to Worr y About . — The questionnaire we titled "How Do 
You Feel About Things in Class?" actually addressed itself to the level of an- 
xiety each child experienced as he thought about himself and education. We 
asked each child how much he worried about such things as tests, being promoted 
reciting before the class, getting wrong answers, and being behind in his 
homework. Summing the answers to 30 such questions allowed us to compare the 
academic anxiety scores of boys in the two schools. 

Theee scores were almost identical at the beginning of the experiment for 
the boys in both institutions. By the end of the school year, the boys at 
Lansing were more worried about the educational process than they had been at 
the beginning of the year (Table 77) » The reverse was true of the boys at 
Whitmore Lake. There, the average boy was significantly less anxious abOut 
school at the end of the experiment than he was at its inception. 

^fetching these changing levels of anxiety about education in the two 
schools was like witnessing a race in which the two runners left the starting 
line at the same time but one ran backwards while the other ran forward. By 
the end of the race, the boys in Lansing were further back than they had been 
at the start. Had no anxiety reduction taken place for the Whitmore Lake boys, 
they would still have won the race. As it was, they were clearly more com- 
fortab.Le with things educational as a result of their experience in the train- 
ing school. 

Who became more anxious and who less? To begin with, age didn't matter 
at either Lansing ot Whitmore Lake in the beginning (Table 76) » On the average, 
all the boys at Whl+^more Lake came ‘♦'o worry less (Table 79) > whether voung or 
old, than those at Lansing. Being in the brighter half of the student body 
and being at Whitmore Lake proved to be twice good for those seeking relief 
from school pressures (Table 86). If you were sent to Lansing, your chances of 
worrying less about school were in direct proportion to the strength of your 
intellect (Table 8l) by the time the experiment concluded. At first. White 
toys at Lansing and Negro boys at Lansing were less nervous about school than 
were Wh1*^e boys at the same Institution (Table 82). 5y the time the exper- 
iment was completed, Whl'^e children at Whitmore Lake felt better about school 
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than both their White and Negro counterparts at Lansing. Even more remarkably, 
the Negro children at Whitmore Lake felt considerably less anxious about school 
than both White and Negro boys at Lansing (Tables 85 and 84). 

Does "English In Every Classroom" really provide this relaxation of academic 
tension for the child exposed to its practices? We think it does. In part 
we are convinced that this relaxation comes from providing the opportunity for 
children to get hooked on books and, in part, from providing a new sense of 
excitement and enthusiasm for despairing teachers confronted with the formerly 
hopeless task of pushing literacy to unresponsive consumers. 
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b. Performance 

Attitudes measured by paper and pencil tests given in a group setting are 
far from infallible indicators of the way children really feel. If actions 
do speak louder than words, then we may look to the following measures of per- 
formance to discover if there is greater promise in what the boys actually do 
on tests of literacy than in their expressions of how they feel ibout it. 

(i) Verbal Proficiency. —The Verbal Proficiency Test was really five 
tests rolled into one. Each test asked the child to perform with words and 
ideas in a variety of related intellectual tasks. Using separate scores based 
on the number of ideas and the number of words the child had at his command to 
meet each test, we compared the performance of the boys in our experimental 
sample at Whitmore Lake with the performance of the control group at Lansing. 

The results are as we hoped they would be. But they are nonetheless 
shocking to view, for they are impersonal reflections of the fate of living 
human beings exposed to a crippling educational and social environment. In 
this measure of ease with words and ideas the Whitmore Lake boys were not sig- 
nificantly different from those at Lansing when our experiment began. It was 
in the tests conducted after a year of work with and without English In Every 
Classroom" that meaningful differences came to be so painfully clear (Table 87). 

We reported earlier that the level of anxiety about school and literacy 
increased for the Lansing boys while it decreased for the inmates of Whitmore 
Lake. As we look at these performance measures we can understand why. As in 
the race we described, a race with only two entries, Lansing ran worse than 
second: It lost ground consistently. In their ability to generate ideas, the 
boys at Whitmore Lake gained significantly by the time of our post testing; at 
Lansing, the boys not only failed to gain, but fell behind their initial levels 
of performance (Table 87). When a count was made of the number of words used 
to meet the testing situations, boys exposed to "English In Every Classroom" 
at Whitmore Lake took part in what can only be described as a runaway perfor- 
mance. While they performed so well, boys in our Lansing sample fell seriously 
and substantially back from where they began. They were not able to achieve 
even at the unsatisfactory level of their performance of a year ago (Table 87). 

This is a pathetic report to make but it is one consistent with similar 
reports in the scientific literature that recount tales of intellectual re- 
gression following absence of cognitive stimulation. We could, realistically, 
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have expected little else. Given intellectual deprivation in an overworked and 
understaffed institution, we can hardly expect pupils to hold their own in the 
battle for verbal survival. 

The facts speak undeniably for themselves. A calculated program of intel- 
lectual stimulation has a measurable impact on its consumers— the children. 
Verbal Proficiency— measured in our fashion— reflects the kind and quality of 
program an educational institution is willing to invest in. !niough a great 
many events other than "English In Every Classroom" occurred simultaneously 
with our program, we are convinced that what we attempted must find its re- 
flection in the results we have reported. 

In both Lansing and Whitmore Lake, production of ideas and frequency of 
word use were rela'^ed to the students' measured intelligence. What is of par- 
ticular interest is that basic intellectual ability made its influence knoim 
not at the beginning of the experiment but at its conclusion. In the tests 
of number of ideas and nxamber of words, a significant relationship exists with 
intelligence at the end but not the onset of the experiment (Tables 91 and 100). 
Using the Verbal Proficiency Test as our measure, it is clear that the best 
prospects for inducing changes in literate performance are to be found in the 
ranks of the brightest students. They are, of course, always our most promising 
prospects: in part, because measures of intelligence tap exactly those qualities 
best suited to success in dealing with the symbols and abstractions of education 
and, in part, because an intelligence test is in an odd fashion a measure of 
how much distance the child has already travelled in the journey toward literacy 
(Tables 96 and 105 ) » 

Much the same relationship exists between Verbal Proficiency and all the 
sub sections of the Stanford Achievement Tests in the VSiitmore Lake saa^le. 

Tlie best achievers on the Stanford Achievement test among the boys at Whitmore 
Lake turned out to be those who displayed the highest degree of verbal pro- 
ficiency both before and after the research study. These findings are hardly 
startling; they gaio Import when we note that measured achievement proved not 
to be a saving grace for the boys at Lansing. In the control group, no signi- 
ficant relationship was found between hi^ and low achievers on the Stanford 
Achievement Test and ability to manufacture ideas and words on the Verbal 
Proficiency Test. There is a reasonable basis for believing that the (typical) 
environment created in the Lansing Training School suppresses the boys' verbal 
productivity to the point that their performance does not even reflect the 
differences in achievement they have already attained. 

The only significant correlations with Verbal Proficiency for the Lansing 
boys were with their self-stated high valuation of literary efforts (writing 
and reading) and of literary materials (newspapers, magazines, amd books). 

Those who displayed the greatest production of ideas and words on our tests were 
the self -avowed reading, writing, and book lovers we could identify at the 
beginning of the project. At Whitmore Lake it was not necessary for the child 
to be committed heavily to things literary in order to produce an abundance of 
ideas and words at final testing time. 

An additional check was run to verify these observations. The section of 
the Verbal Proficiency Test asking each child to construct new words (using the 
letters available in a stimulus word) not^ only produced words, it produced long 
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words and short words in unequal numbers. We decided to count the average 
number of letters in each word manufactured by each child at Whitmore lake and 
Lansing. The outcome of this primitive means of assessment comfirmed our pre- 
vious conclusion about what transpired between the beginning and end of our 
experiment. The White boys at Whitmore Lake showed a 20^ improvement in length of 
words they could invent# the boys at Lansing lost so much ground that they re- 
duced by almost one-half the average length of words they could assemble from 
the stimulus word (Table 6?). There are a number of possible explanations of 
why events took such a turn, but it is evident that language production of even 
this simple variety is a sensitive response of children to their educational 



experience. 

As the brightest among the children at both schools progressed most in 
the production of words and ideas during the course of the experiment, so too 
the White students achieved more in idea production than did the Negro popu- 
lation at Whitmore Lake (Tables 93 and 94). In the beginning of our program, 

Wiite students at Whitmore Lake proved to be slightly superior to Negro boys 
in their own school as well as Negroes in Lansing in the production of ideas, 
and this trend became even more pronounced when the experiment ended. Interest- 
ingly, race played no part in determining proficiency with words either before 
or after the experiment (Tables 101 and 102). Our suspicion is that words are 
a more easily available currency than ideas and that ideas are more subject to 
erosion when exposed to the abrasion of cultural disadvantage. The symbolic 
mental manipulation of words is a vital tool in the production of new and dif- 
ferent ideas^ but it is only one of a number of essential tools. 

(ii) Stanford Achievement Test .— An additional technique designed to 
assess changes in language comprehension and proficiency was the Stanford 
Achievement Test (Table 106). Our plan was to take advantage of the routine 
administration of this test at the time each child entered and left detention. 

This ’"routine” data collection, we discovered, was a hit-and-miss affair more 
miss than hit. In particular, the boys in our Lansing sample most often failed 
to take the post test we needed to assess their progress in achievement relative 
to the boys at Whitmore Lake. 

The single par'^. of the Stanford Achievement Test least subject to this 
erosion in numbers is the section assessing the pupils’ capacity to comprehend para( 
meaning. The measure of paragraph meaning is, happily, a global measure of 
comprehension and understanding that relies on knowledge of the meaning of the 
individual words of which it is composed. It is, in most respects, an ideal 
tool for our purposes since it is imconcerned with such trivia of achievement 

as, for Instance, spelling proficiency. 

The analysis of the before and after scores of the boys at Whitmore Lake 
auid the boys at Lansing restates an already familiar set of observations (Table 
107). The boys at Whitmore Lake are superior to those at lansing at the begin- 
ning of the experiment; though both groups improved over the course of the 
academic year, the boys at Whitmore Lake make more than twice the progress of 
the boys at Lansing. Their capacity to absorb a paragraph's meaning has 
clearly improved and the improvement is substantial. 
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A revealing sub-analjrsis of this finding Is worth reporting! Me divided 
the Stanford Achievement Test scores of all the boys into upper and lower 
halves to see If the best achievers fared better than those vho achieved less 
well when the test was that of ferreting out paragraph meaning. He discovered 
that having a high or low standing In achievement at the beginning of the ex- 
periment had little relevance for predicting a boy's progress during the en- 
suing year. Both the high and low achievers at Miltmore Lake made positive and 
substantial gains by the end of the study >*lle progress of the boys at Lansing 
ranged between slight gains and equally slight losses. Wien we reduced our 
sample to those boys on whom we had pre- and post -achievement measures. It 

became apparent that the highest achievers at Wiltmore Lake profltted most 
from the year cf schooling. 



^ The results of the Verbal Froflciency Test and the Stanford Achievement 
-ests were congruent with one another and confirmed our hopes when We designed 
the experiment Initially: Where It finally counts-in performanoe-"8hglish In 
very Classroom" was a vital part of the educational experience available to 
he boys at the Jbxey School. Furthermore, these changes In performance were 
direct Ly attributable to a change in feeling generated by a change In methods 
and materials employed in the teaching of inglishe 
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TABLE 1 

Whitmore Lake and Lansing: Age, Race, I.Q. 



Whitmore 





Lake 


Lansing 


T Ratio 


> ^ 

Average Age 


in iionths 


188.81 


183.50 


3.29* 


I.Q. 


Full Scale 


94.83 


90.16 


N.S. 


Verbal 


93.24 


87.33 


N.S. 


Performance 


95.59 


91.85 


N.S. 


Race 


N 


N 




Negro 


31 


“IT 




White 


29 


10 





♦Significant at the .01 level. 



TABLE 2 

Whitmore Lake and Lansing: Race and I.Q. 



Whitmore 

Lake Lansing 



Race 

Negro 87.59 85.57 

White 104.60 98.91 



i 



I 

I 
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TABLE 3 






Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pre and Post Teacher's Evaluation Form 



Teacher * s Eval. Form 



V7hitmore 

Lake 






LePel . 1 
of 

Lansing T Ratio F Ratio Signif icano 



A. Pupil's Interpersonal 
Capacity 



Pre 

Post 

B. Emotional Adjustment 
and Response to 
classroom 



Pre 

Post 

C. Attitude and 
Motivation 
Regarding School 

Pre 

Post 

D. Child's Sense of 
Worth and self 
Esteem 



Pre 

Post 

E. Tendency of Child to 
Withdraw from People 
and Things 

Pre 

Post 



F. Attention Span in 
School 

Pre 

Post 

6. Reaction to Failure 
Pre 
Post 



7.63 


7.36 


N.S. 


8.11 


8.21 


N.S. 


21.66 


19.41 


N.S. 


20.97 


19.36 


N.S. 


8.34 


7.90 


N.S. 


7.19 


8.08 


N.S. 


^3.66 


4.10 


N.S. 


4.10 


3.85 


N.S. 


3.97 


4.26 


N.S. 


3.76 


3.87 


N.S. 


4.34 


4.21 


N.S. 


4.08 


i.92 


N.S. 


4.11 


3.46 


.05 


3.89 


3.56 


N.S. 



.09 



.41 



3.16 



1.65 



.06 



.13 



M.S. 



■ 

N.S. 



N.S. 



N.S. 



N.S. 



N.S. 



22 



N.S 



TABLE 6 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pretest T Ratios of I.Q- and Teacher's Evaluation Form: 



Whitmore Lake Score 



High I.Q. 3.54 
Low I.Q. 3.21 



Whitmore Lake 
High I.Q. Low I^Q_. 



Lansing 

High I.Q . Low I.Q. 



.62 1.76 .29 

2.17* .87 



Lansing 

High I.Q. 4.50 
Low I.Q. 3.69 

I 

♦Significant at the .05, level. 



1*47 



TABLE 7 

Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Post Test T Ratios of I.Q. and Teacher's Evaluation Form; 

Self Esteem 



Whitmore Lake Score 

High I.Qo 4.68 
Low I.Q. 3.37 

Lansing 

High I.Q. 3.63 
Low I.Q. 3.81 



Whitmore Lake Lansing 

High 1 .Q. Low I.Q . High I.Q * Low I . Q • 

3.14** 2.30* 1.80 

.59 .95 



.36 



♦Significant at the .05 level. 
♦♦Significant at the .01 level* 



TABLE 8 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pretest T Ratios of Race and Teacher's Evaluation Form: 

Self Esteem 



Whitmore Lake Score 

White 3.67 
Negro 3.66 

Lansing 

White 3.57 
Negro 4.40 



Whitmore Lake Lansing 

Whit~ Negro White Negro 

.02 .16 1.66 
.15 1.78 



1.60 



TABLE 9 

Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Post Test T Ratios of Race and Teacher's Evaluation Form 

Self Esteem 



Whitmore Lake 
White Negro 



Lansing 

White Negro 



Whitmore Lake Score 

White 4.27 
Negro 3.94 

Lansing 

White 3.50 
Negro 4.04 



.87 1.75 -.61 

.90 .25 

1.17 



5 
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TABLE 10 



Behavior Rating Form 



Whitmore Lake and ‘Lansing: 

Pre and Post Behavior Rating Form 

Level of 
Signifi- 

T Ratio F Ratio cance 



Whitmore 

Lake 



Lansing 



A. Book Lovers arid 
Book Haters 



Pre 

Post 




2.76 

2.68 


2.49 

2.56 


.05 

N.S. 


.02 


B. Positive 
Attitude 


and Negative 
toward School 




I 




• 


Pre 

Post 




2.02 

2.18 


2.13 

2.15 


N.S. 

N.S.. 


. 11 


C. Positive or Negative 
Self Image 








) 


Pre 

Post 




2.34 

2.60 


2.49 

2.44 


N.S. 

N.S. 


4.17 ‘ 

■\ 






TABLE 


11 








Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 
Pre and Post Literary Attitude 


Scale 




Literary Attitude Scale 


Whitmore 

Lake 


Lansing 


T Ratio 


P Ratio 


A. Attitude 
Teachers , 
Pre 
Post 


toward Tests, 
r and Classes 


130.. 68 
133,77 


128.21 

133.08 


N.S. 

N.S. 


.01 


B. Self Image (I Am) 
Pre 
Post 


24.95 

26.26 


24.92 

25.59 


N.S. 

N.S. 


.67 


C. Literary 
Pre 
Post 


Efforts 


59.16 

60.55 


57.23 

58.72 


N.S. 

N.S. 


1.21 


D. Literary 
Pre 
Post 


Material ' 


85.26 

87.29 


83.49 

85.59 


N.S. 

N.S. 


.38 



N.S. 



N.S. 



.05 



Level of 
Signifi- 



N.S. 



N.S 



N.S 



N.S. 



6 



TABLE 12 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pretest T Ratios of I.Q. and Pupil's Behavior Rating Form: 

Self Image 



Whitmore Lake Score 

High I.Q. 2.36 
Low I.Q. 2.37 

Lansing 

High I.Q. 2.06 
Low I.Q. 2.81 

* Significant at the .05 level. 
**Signifcant at the .01 level. 



Whitmore Lake 
High I.Q . 



.07 



Lansing 



Low I.Q. High I.Q . Low I.Q . 



1.67 

1.54 



2 . 86 ** 

2.53* 



4.28** 



TABLE 1^ 

Whitmore Lake and Laasing: 

Post Test T Ratios of I.Q. and Pupil's Behavior Rating Forms 

Self Image 



Whitmore Lake 
High I.Qr 



Whitmore Lake Score 

High I.Q. 2.71 
Low I.Q. 2.58 

Lansing 

High I.Q. 2.06 
Low I.Q. 2.69 

*Significant at the .05 level. 
**Signif icant at the .01 level. 



Lansing 
Low I.Q. High I.Q . Low I.Q . 



.76 



3.30** 

2.09* 



.17 

.53 



2.75** 



- 7 - 



TABLE 14 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pretest T Ratios of Age and Pupil's Behavior Rating Form: 

Self Image 





Whitmore Lake 


Lansing 


Whitmore Lake Score 


Young Old 


Yo\mg 


Old 


Young (2.33) 


.06 


1.48 


.00 


Old (2.34) 




1.54 


.05 


Lansing 








Young (2.58) 






1.27 



Old (2.33) 



TABLE 15 

Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Post Test T Ratios of Age and Pupil's Behavior Rating Form: 

Self Image 





Whitmore Lake 


Lansing 


Whitmore Lake Score 


Young Old 


Young 


Old 


Young (2.63) 


.35 


1.18 


.75 


Old (2.57) 




.89 


.50 


Lansing 








Young (2.42) 
Old (2 47) 






.22 



TABLE 16 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pretest T Ratios of Race and Pupil's Behavior Rating Fom; 

Self Image 



Whitmore 


Lake 


Lansing 


White 

Whitmore Lake Score 


Negro 


White 


Negro 


White 2.23 


1.35 


1.19 


3.55^^ 


Negro 2.44 

Lansing 

White 2.00 
Negro 2.76 

♦Significant at the .05 level. 
♦♦Significant at the .01 level. 




2.43^ 


2.36* 

4.73** 



8 



TABLE 17 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing; 

Post Test T Ratios of Race and Pupil's Behavior Rating Form; 

Self Image 



Negro 2.68 

♦Significant at the .05 level. 
♦♦Significant at the .01 level. 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pretest T Ratios of I.Q. and Teacher's Evaluation Form; 

Pupil's Emotional Adjustment 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing; 

Post Test T Ratios of I.Q. and Teacher's Evaluation Form; 

Pupil's Emotional Adjustment 



Whitmore Lake Score 

High I.Q. 22.36 
Low I.Q. 18.84 

Lansing 

High I.Q. 21.25 
Low I.Q. 17.19 
♦Significant at the .05 level. 
♦♦Significant at the .01 level. 



Whitmore Lake 



Lansing 



White 



Negro White 



Negro 



Whitmore Lake Score 



1.16 2.16^ 



1.11 

.05 



l^te 2.50 
Negro 7.69 



3 . 28 ^^ 



Lansing 



White 2.00 



TABLE 18 



Whitmore Lake 
High I.Q. Low I.Q 



Landing 

High I.Q. Low I.Q 



Whitmore Lake Score 



21 



37 

16 



1.53 

1.25 



High I.Q. 21.50 
Low I.Q. 20.95 



Lansing 



1.02 



High I.Q. 20.44 
Low I.Q. 17.63 



TABLE 19 



Lansing 

High I.Q. Iiow I.( 




9 



TABLE 20 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pretest T Ratios of Race and Teacher's Evaluation Form: 

Pupil's Emotional Adjustment 



Whitmore Lal^ Score 
V^tin[21.73) 
Negro (21.59) 



Whitmore 


Lake 


Lansing 


White 


Negro 


White 


Negro 




.06 


.41 


1.80 






.48 


1.84 



Lansing 

White (22.93) 

Negro (17.44) 

♦Significant at the .05 level. 



2 . 10 * 



TABLE 21 

Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Post Test T Ratios of Race and Teac her ' s Evaluation Form: 

Pupil * s Emotional Adjustment 



Whitmore Lake 
White Negro 

Whitmore Lake Score 

f^te 20.43 *58 

Negro 21.47 

Lansing 

White 21.93 
Negro 17.92 

♦Significant at the .05 level. 



Lansing 

White Negro 

.70 1.44 

.21 1.99* 



2 . 00 * 



TABLE 22 

Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pretest T Ratios of Age and Teacher's Evaluation Form 





Pupil's Emotional Adjustment 

Whitmore Lake 


Lansing 




Young Old 


Young 


Old 


Whitmore Lake Score 








Young ei . 54 ) 


i05 


1.41 


iOQ 


Old (3X.71) 




1.62 


: 04 


Lansing 

Young (18 #04) 
Old (21.60) 

•• • i-. -.i. r . 






1.34 



10 
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TABLE 22 

Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Post Test T Ratios of Age and Teacher's Evaluation Form: 

Pupil's Emotional Adjustment 



Whitmore Lake 



Whitmore Lake Score 
Young (^1.70) 

Old (20.40) 

Lansing 

Young (17.63) 

Old (22.13) 

^Significant at the .05 level. 



Young 



TABLE 24 



Lansing 



Old 


Young 


Old 


.73 


2.45* 


.21 




1.55 


.78 






2.32* 
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Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pretest T Ratios of Age and Teacher's Behavior Rating Sheet 



Whitmore Lake Score 
Young (l.M] 
Old (2.06) 



Whitmore Lake 



Young 



Old 


Young 


Old 


.47 


.39 


1.22 




.84 


.85 



Li 



L. 



Lansing 

Young (1.88) 
Old (2.27) 



TABLE 25 



1.43 






l.J 



U J 






Whitmore Lake and Lansing; 

Post Test T Ratios of Age and Teacher's Behavior Rating Sheet 



Whitmore Lake Score 
Young (i. 96) 

Old (1.77) 

Lansing 

Young (1.75) 

Old (2.40) 

^Significant at the .05 level 



Whitmore 


Lake 


Lansing 


Young 


Old 


Young 


Old 




.04 


.95 


1.73 






1.03 


1.74 








2.56* 
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TABLE 26 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pretest T Ratios of Age and Teacher's Evaluation Form: 
Attitude and Motivation toward School 



Young 



Whitmore Lake 

Old 



Leuising 
Young Old 



Whitmore Lake Score 
Young (6. ^3) 



.58 



Old (8.11) 



1.18 

.70 



.03 

.46 



Lansing 

Young (7.46) 
Old (8.60) 



.99 



TABLE ^ 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Post Test T Ratios of Age and Teacher's Evaluation Form: 
Attitude and Motivation toward School 



W hitmore Lake Score 
Young T^. 93): 



Young 



Whitmore Lake 

Old 



Lansing 



Young Old 



.54 



Old (7.40) 



.65 

.07 



2.15* 

1.56 



L ansing 

Young (7.46) 
Old (9.07) 



1.74 



♦Significant at the .05 level. 



TABLE 28 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pretest T Ratios of I.Q. and Teacher's Evaluation Form: 
Attitude and Motivation toward School 



l^itmore Lake Score 
High I.Q. 8.79 
Low I.Q. 7.21 



Whitmore Lake Lansing 

High I.Q . Low I.Q . High I.Q . Low 



1.53 



• % 



.25 

1.62 



Lansing 

High I.Q. 9.06 

Low I.Q. 6.94 



1 . 
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TABLE ^ 

Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Post Test T Ratios of I.Q. and Teacher's Evaluation Form: 
Attitude and Motivation toward School 



Whitmore Lake Score 
High I.Q. 7.93 
Low I.Q. 6.32 



Whitmore Lake 
High I.Q . Low I.Q . 



1.62 



Lansing 



High ITQ. Lo 



1.26 

3.13** 1 



Lansing 

High I.Q. 9.25 
Low I.Q. 7.44 



**Significant at the .01 level. 



TABLE 30 

Whitmore Lake and Lansing: , 

Pretest T Ratios of Race and Teacher's Evaluation Form: 

Attitude and Motivation toward School 



Whitmore Lake Score 
wHIte 9.23' 
Negro 7.50 



Whitmore Lake 



White 



Negro 

2 . 02 * 



Lansing 
White Neg 



.95 

.56 



l.i 



Lansing 

Wnite 8 . 07 
Negro 7.80 

*Significant at the .05 level. 



TABLE 31 

Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Post Test T Ratios of Race and Teacher's Evaluation Form: 
Attitude and Motivation toward School 

Whitmore Lake Lansing 

White Negro White Ne 

Whitmore Lake Score 

Wirti 7.27 .16 .99 

Negro 7.13 1.22 

Lansing 

White 8.43 
Negro 7.88 
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TABLE 32 

Whitmore Lake and Lansing; 

Pre and Post Test P Ratios cf Race and Teacher's Evaluation Form: 

Attitude and Motivation toward Schobl 



Race 



White 
Negro 
P Ratio 



Whitmore Lake 

7.27 

7.13 

.47 



Lansing 

8.43 

7^88 

.28 



F Ratio 
2^34 

4 81 



n 



TABLE 33 

Whitmore Lake and Lansing t 

®hd Post Test P Ratios of Age and Teacher's Evaluation Form; 
Attitude and Motivation toward School 






Young 

Old 

F Ratio 



Whitmore Lake 

6.93 

7.40 

.70 



Lansing 

7.46 

9,07 

1.98 



F Ratio 

1.26 

2.29 



i 



TABLE 34 

Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pre and Post Test P Ratios of I, Q, and Teacher’s Evaluation Ponn! 

Attitude and Motivation toward School 



I.Q. 



Whitmore Lake 



High 

Low 

F Ratio 



Lansing 

9.25 

7.44 

1.54 



F Ratio 

1.53 

2.10 



7.93 

6.32 

1.19 
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TABLE 35 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pretest T Ratios of I.Q. and Teacher's Evaluation Form: 

Reaction to Failure 



Lansing 



Whit more Lake Scofe . 
""" High i.Q^ 3TI8 
Low I.Q. 3.74 



Whitmore Lake 

High'^irg^ £ow I>Q . High I^Q . Low I.Q . 



1.04 



.10 

.69 



2. 

1.68 



Lansing 

iiigh I.Q. 4.13 
Low I.Q. 2.94 



1.95 



**Signif leant at the .01 level. 



TABLE 36 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Post Test T Ratios of I.Q. and Teacher's Evaluation Form: 

Reaction to Failure 



Whitmore Lake 



Whitmore Lake Score 
High I.Q. 4.11 
Low I.Q. 3.58 



High I.Q . 



L ow I.Q . 
1.29 



Lansing 
High I.Q. Low I.Q. 



.23 

.90 



1.86 
.66 1 



Lansing 

High I.Q. 4.00 
Low I.Q. 3.31 



1.43 



TABLE 37 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pretest T Ratios of Age and Teacher's Evaluation Form: 

Reaction to Failure 



Whitmore Lake Score 
Young 1 4 .3101 



Young 



Whitmore Lake 
Old 



Lansing 
Young Old 



.86 



Old (3.97) 



2.58* 

1.90 



.72 

.08 



Lansing 

Young (3.17) 
Old (3.93) 



1.33 



LI *signif leant at the .05 level 
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TABLE 38 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Post Test T Ratibs of Age and Teacher's Evaluation Form: 

Reaction to Failure 



Whitmore Lake 



Whitmor e Lake Score 
Young <3. stj 



Young 



Old (3.89) 



Old 

.01 



Lansing 
Young Old 



2.37* 

2.50* 



1.11 

1.18 



Lansing 

Young (3.04) 
Old (4.40) 



3.60** 



*Significant at the .05 level 
**Significant at the .01 level 



TABLE 39 



Whitmore Lake and’Lansing: 

Pretest T Ratios of Race and Teacher's Evaluation Form: 

Reaction to Failure 



Whitmore Lake 



Whitmore Lake Score 
White 



White 



Negro 



4.43 

3.81 



Negro 

1.68 



Lansing 

White Negro 



1.15 

.05 



2.63** 

1.37 



Lansing 

White 3.79 
Negro 3.28 



.85 



♦♦Significant at the .01 level 



TABLE 40 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Post Test T Ratios of Race and Teacher's Evaluation Form: 

Reaction to ihilure 



Whitmore Lake 



Whitmore Lake Score 



White 



Negro 



Lansing 

White Negro 



l^te 3.87 
Negro 3 . 91 



.11 



Lansing 

White 3.64 
Negro 3 . 52 



.47 

.57 



.93 

1.08 



.28 
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TABLE 41 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pretest T Ratios of Age and Literary Attitude Scale: 

Literary Effort 



Whitmore Lake Score 
Young (59.26) 
Old <59.09) 

Lansing 

Young (57.33) 
Old (57.07) 



Whitmore Lake 



Young 



Old 

.10 



L ansing 
Young Old 



.91 

.81 



.89 

.78 



.09 



TABLE 42 

Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Post Test T Ratios of Age and Literary Attitude Scale: 

Literary Effort 





Whitmore Lake 


Lansing 


Whitmore Lake Score 


Young Old 


Young 


Old 


Voving (59.741 


.97 


1.54 


.94 


Old (61.17) 




2.53* 


.20 


Lansing 








Young (56.96) 






2 . 09* 



Old (61.53) 

*Signif leant at the .05 level 



TABLE 43 

Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pretest T Ratios of I.Q. and Literary Attitude Scale: 

Literary Effort 



Whitmore Lake Score 
High I.Q. 59.50 
Low I.Q. 57.58 



Whitmore Lake Lansing 

High I.Q . Low I.Q . High I.Q . Low I.Q 

2.25* .11 .55 

1.06 .55 



Lansing 

Tiigh I.Q. 54.13 1.52 

Low I.Q. 59.25 



♦Significant at the .05 level 
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TABLE 44 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Post Test T Ratios of I.Q. and Literary Attitude Scale: 

Literary fiffort 



Whitmore Lake 



Whitmore Lake Score: 
High I.Q. 60.32 
Ldw I.Q. 6i.74 



High I.Q. 



Low I.Q 

.86 



Lansing 
High I.Q. Low I. 



.17 

.62 



.65 

1.3^ 



Lansing 

iiigh I*Q. 60.63 
Low I.Q. 59.06 



.71 



TABLE 45 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pretest T Ratios of Race and Literary Attitude Scale: 

Literary Effort 



Whitmore Lake 



White 



Whitmore Lake Score 



l^te 59773 
Negro 58 . 63 



Negro 

.62 



Lansing 

White Negro 



1.46 

.85 



1.011 

.37 



Lansing 

White 56.21 



.52 



Negro 57 . 80 



TABLE 46 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Post Test T Ratios of Race and Literary Attitude Scale: 

Literary Effort 



Whitmore Lake 



Whitmore Lake Score 
white 60773 



White 



Negro 60.38 
Lansin< 



Negro 


White 


Negr< 


.24 


.63 


1.2 




.53 


1.2 



Lng 

wEite 59 . 50 
Negro 58.28 



.5: 
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TABLE 47 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pre and Post Test F Ratios of Race and Literary Attitude Scale: 

Literary Effort 



Race 



Whitmore Lake 



Lansing 



F Ratio 



white 

Negro 



" F Ratio 



60.73 

60.38 

.00 



59.50 

58.28 

.44 



.01 

1.30 



TABLE 48 



_ Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pre ?nd Post Test P Ratios of Age and Literary Attitude Scale 

Literary Effort 






Whitmore Lake 



Lansing 



F Ratio 



Young 

Old 

P Ratio 



59.74 

61.17 

1.17 



56.96 

61.53 

4.64* 



1.66 

.21 



♦Significant at .05 level. 



1 



TABLE 49 



Pre and Post Test 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

F Ratios of I.Q. and Literary Attitude Scale: 
Literary Effort 



^ ” Q • 

High 

Low 

F Ratio 



Whitmore Lake 
60.32 
61.74 
1.85 



Lansing 

To7S3 

59.06 

1.57 



F Ratio 
1.67 
2.42 






TABLE 50 

Whitmore Lcike and Lansing: 

Pretest T Ratios of Age and Literary Attitude Scale: 

Literary Material 



Whitmore Lake 



W hitmore Lake Score 
ioung 

Old (82.71) 

Lansing 

Toung (80.54) 

Old (88. :0) 

*Signi£icant at the .05 level. 
**Signi£icant at the .01 level. 



Young 



Old 

2.14* 



Lansing 
Young Old 



2.65** 

.75 



.11 

1.69 



2.19* 



TABLE 51 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Post Test T Ratios of Age and Literary Attitude Scale: 

Literary Material 



t^itmore Lake 



Whitmore Lake Score 
Young 
Old 

Lansing 

Young 

old 

*Significant at the .05 level. 



Young 


Old 


Young 


Old 




.11 


1.55 


.92 






2.04* 


1.08 








2.42* 



TABLE 52 

Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pretest T Ratios of l.Q. and Literary Attitude Scale: 

Lii^orary Material 



Whitmore Lake Score 



Hign X. Q . B579 6 

Low Z.Q. 83.47 



Lansin 



ng 

High l.Q. 82.06 
Low l.Q. 85.56 



Whitmore Lake 
High l.Q. 



Low l.Q . 
.75 



Lansing 
High l.Q. Low 




TABLE 53 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Post Test T Ratios of I.Q. and Literary Attitude Scale; 

Literary Material 



Whitm ore Lake Score 
High I.Q. gTT71 
Low I.Q. 86.58 



Lansing 

High I.Q. 
Low I.Q. 



88.44 

85.50 



Whitm ore Lake 
High I.Q . Low I.Q. 



Lansing 
High I.Q . Low 



• 43 .26 

.57 



TABLE M 

Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pretest T Ratios of Race and Literary Attitude Scale: 

Literary Material 



Whitmo re Lake Score 
Mite 87753 
Negro 83.13 

Lansing 

^White 83.36 
Negro 83.56 



Whitmore 

Whith 


Lake 

iNe$rd 


Lansing 
White Nhgj 




1.60 


1.25 


1.: 






.07 


• • 






\ 


.( 



TABLE 55 

Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Post Test T Ratios of Race and Literary Attitude Scale: 

Literary Material 



Whitmore Lake Score 
white 87777 
Negro 86.84 

Lansing 

Iffiite 90.14 
Negro 83.04 

*Signif leant at .05 level. 



Whitmore Lake 
White Negro 



Lansing 
White Negi 



.41 .87 1. 

1.23 1. 



2.4 
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TASLE 56 






' I , 

Whithiore Lake and Landing: 

Pre and t»ost Test P Ratios of Rade and, Literary Attitude Scale: 

Literary Material 



Race 
l^ite 
Negro 
F Ratio 



Whitmore Lake 

5T777 

86.84 

.13 



Ldhsing F Ratio 

i.33 

&3.b4 3.81 

d;43** 



**Signif leant at the .01 level. 



TABLE 57 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pre and Post Test P Ratios of Age and Literary Attitude Scale: 

Literary Material 



Young 

Old 

F Ratio 



Whitmore Lake 
87.15 
87.40 
1.59 



Lansing 

82.88 

89.93 

2.21 



F Ratio 
.00 
.26 



TABLE 58 

Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pre and ^st Test F Ratios of I.Q. and Literary Attitude Scale: 

Literary Material 



I.Q . 

High 

Low 

F Ratio 



Whitmore Lake 
87.71 
86.58 
.00 



Lansing 

88.44 

85.50 

2.62 



F Ratio 
1.19 
.46 
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TABLE 59 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

«*'*FreCest T Ratios of Age and Pupil's Behavior Rating Form: 

Literary Lover - Literary Hater 





Whitmore Lake 


Lansing 


Whitmore Lake Score 


Young Old 


Young Old 


Young (2.70) 


.70 


1.78 .16 


Old (2.80) 




2.66** .46 


Lansing 


Young (2.33) 
Old (2.73) 




1.64 



♦♦Significant at the .01 level. 



TABLE 60 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Post Test T Ratios of Age and Pupil's Behavior Rating Form: 

Literary Lover - Literary Hater 



T^Thitmore Lake Score 
Youngn^.63) 
Old (2.71) 



Whitmore 


Lake 


Lansing 


Young 


Old 


Young 


Old 




.51 


1.16 


1.24 






1.74 


.89 



Lansing 

Young (2.38 ) 2.07^ 

Old (2.87) 



♦Significant at the .05 level. 



TABLE ^ 

Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pretest T Ratios of I.Q. and Pupil's Behavior Rating Form: 

Literary Lover - Literary Hater 



Whitmore Lake Score 
High I.Q. 27^6 
Low I.Q. 2.53 



Lansing 

iifgh I.Q. 
Low I.Q. 



2.50 

2.38 



•■Cignificant at the . 



05 level. 



Whitmore Lake 
High I.Q . Low I.Q . 

1.98^ 



Lansing 

High I.Q . Low I.C 

2.18^ 2.56 

.10 .54 



.44 



TA3LE 62 



Whitmote Lake aiid Lansing: 

Post Test T Ratios of I.Q. and Pupil's Behavior Rating Form: 

Literary Lover - Literary Hater 



Whitmore Lake 
High i 



Lansing 
Low I.Q . High l.Q . Low I 



Whitmore Lake Score 
High I.Q. 2782 
Low I.Q. 2.58 



1.34 



1.09 

.18 



1.66 

.29 



Lansing 

lixgh i.Q. 2.63 
LOW I.Q. 2«50 



.461 



TABLE 63 



Whitmore Lake and Leuising: 

Pretest T Ratios of Race and Pupil's Behavior Rating Form: 

Literary Lover - Literary Hater 



Whitmore Lake Score 
white 



Whitmore Lake 
White 



Lansing 



Negro 
Lansin 



2.83 

2.69 



Negro 

1.08 



White 



Negro 



2.83** 

1.53 



1.72 

.68 



g 

vmite 

Negro 



2.36 

2.56 



**Significant at the .01 level. 



TABLE 64 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Post Test T Ratios of Race and Pupil's Behavior Rating Form: 

Literary Lover - Literary Hater 



Whitmore Lake 



White 



Whitmore Lake Score 



WhTte 


2.70 


Negro 


2.66 


Lansing 


White 


2.64 


Negro 


2.52 



Negro 

.26 



Lansing 
White Negr: 



26 

06 



.48 
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TABLE 65 



Pre and 



Race 

White 
Negro 
F Ratio 



Pre and 



Race 

Ybuhg 

Old 

F Ratio 



Pre and 



I.Q . 

High 

Low 

F Ratio 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Post Test F Ratios of Race and Pupil * s Behavior Rating Form: 
Literary Lover - Literary Hater 



Whitmore Lake 

2.70 

2.66 

.00 



Lansing 

2.64 

2.52 

.84 



F Ratio 

.11 

. 2 ^ 



TABLE 66 

Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Post Test F Ratios of Age and Pupil's Behavior Rating Form; 
Literary Lover - Literary Hater 



Whitmore Lake 

2.63 

2.71 

.14 



Lansing 

2.38 

2.87 

2.21 



F Ratio 

.30 

.88 



TABLE 67 

Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Post Test F Ratios of I.Q. and Pupil's Behavior Rating Form; 
Literary Lover - Literary Hater 



Whitmore Lake 

2.82 

2.58 

.95 



Lansing 



2.63 

2.50 

.07 



F Ratio 

.03 

.01 



TABLE 68 



Whitmdre Lake and Lansing: 

Pretest T Ratios of Age and Puj^il's Behavior Rating Form: 

Attitude to School 



Attitude 

^itmore Lake Score 
Young (1.89) 
Old (2.11) 

Lansing 

Young (2.25) 
Old (1.93) 



Whitmore 


tiake 


Lansing 


Young 


Old 


Young 


Old 




i.ob 


1.52 


.16 






.61 


.69 








1,21 



TABLE 69 

Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Post Test T Ratios of Age and Pupil's Behavior Rating Form 

Attitude to School 



Attitude 



Whitmore Lake Score 
Young (2.22) 
Old (2.14) 



Lansing 

Yo^ung (2.08) 
Old (2.27) 



TABLE 70 

Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pre-test T Ratios of I.Q. and Pupil's Behavior Rating Fprm: 

Attitude to School 



Young 



Whitmore Lake 
Old 



.34 



Lansing 
Young Old 



.53 

.25 



.15 

.44 



Attitude 



Whitmore Lake Score 
Hi..^h I.Q. 2.14 
Low I.Q. 1.89 

Lansing 

High I.Q. 2.00 
Low I.Q. 2.44 



Whitmore Lal^ Lansing _ 

Young Old Young Old 

.94 .51 1.16 

.35 2.07* * 



1.60 



*Signif leant at the .05 level. 
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TABLE 71 

Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Post Test T Ratios of I.Q. and Pupil’s Behavior Rating Form: 

Attitude to School 



Attitude 

Whi tmore Lake Score 
"High I.Q. 2TTl 
Low I.Q. 2.21 

Lansing 

High I.Q. 1.94 
Low I.Q. 2.50 



Whitmore Lake 
HiqiTf:6 . 



Lansing 



Low I.Q . High I.Q . Low I. 
.38 



.57 

.84 



1.42 

.98 



1.75 



TABLE 72 

Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pretest T Ratios of Race and Pupil's Behavior Rating Form: 

Attitude to School 



Attitude 

Whitmore Lake Score 
l^te r.BT^ 

Negro 2 . 16 

Lansing 

White 1.64 
Negro 2.40 

^Significant at the .05 level. 
**Signif icant at the .01 level. 



Whitmore Lake 
White Negro 

1.31 



Lansing 

White Negro 



.84 

1.90 



2 . 48 * 
1.13 



3.15* 



TABLE 73 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Post Test T Ratios of Race and Pupil's Behavior Rating Form: 

Attitude to School 



Attitude 

Whitmore Lake Score 



Whitmore Lake 
White 



White 


2.07 


Negro 


2.28 


Lansing 

White 


2.00 


Negro 


2.24 



Lansing 
Negro White Negro 



.94 .22 

.96 




.77 
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TABLE 74 

\ 

Whitmore Lake and Lansiiig: 

Pre and Post F Ratios of Race and Pupil's Behavior Rating Form: 

Attitude to School 



Race 



Whitmore Lake Lansing 



F Ratio 



White 
Negro 
F Ratio 



2.07 

2.28 

.35 



2.00 .01 

2.24 .18 

.03 




TABLE 25 

Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pre and Post F Ratios of Age and Pupil's Behavior Rating Form: 

Attitude to School 



Age 



Whitmore Lake Lansing 



F Ratio 



Young 

Old 

F Ratio 



2.22 

2.14 

.43 



2.08 1.06 

2.27 .48 

1.11 



TABLE 76 

Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pre and Post F Ratios of I.Q.and Pupil's Behavior Rating Form: 

Attitude to School 




Whitmore Lake 



Lansing 



F Ratio 



High 

Low 

F Ratio 



2.11 

2.21 

.46 



1.94 .15 
2.50 .68 
1.69 



TABLE 77 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pre and Post Anxiety Score 
(How Do You Feel About Things in Class?) 



Whitmore Lake 

Anxiety Score 
Pre 
Post 



Lansing 



T Ratio F Ratio 



Level of 
Significance 



88.11 

92.61 



85.79 

81.90 



N.S 

.01 



17.29 



001 






TAgLE 78 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pretest T Ratios of Age and Anxiety Score 





Whitmore Lake 


Lansing 


Anxiety 

wHitmore Lake Score 


Young Old 


Young 


Old 


Young (84.3^) 


1.49 


.60 


.16 


Old (91.03) 




.86 


1.53 


Lansing 








young (87.25) 






.75 



Old (83.47) 

TABLE 79 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Post Test T Ratios of Age and Anxiety Score 



Anxiety 


Whitmore Lake 
Young Old 


Lansing 
Young old 


Whitmore Lake Score 
Young (92. 6t) 


.27 


2.54* 


2.30* 


Old (93.03) 




2.72** 


2.44* 


Lansing 

Young (82.50) 
Old (80.93) 






.30 



^Significant at the .05 level. 
**Signif leant at the .01 level. 



TABLE 80 



Whitmore Lake and Lansing: 

Pretest T Ratios of I.Q. and Anxiety Score 



Anxiety 

Whitmore Lake Score 
High I.Q. 90.14 



Low I.Q. 83.42 



Lansing 

High I.Q. 82.63 
Low I.Q. 88.81 



mmmmrniiU 



Whitmore Lake 
High I.Q . 



Lansing 



Low I.Q . High I.Q . Low I 



1.35 



1.49 

.17 
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1.21 













^significant at the .05 level. 
**Signif icant at the .01 level. 
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